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mutual well being in after life. She had seen enougb, she fancied, of Italian 
life to feel convineed of its utter inconsistence with domestic happiness and 
| respectability. She had inwardly resolved not to jeopardise her peace of 
A SUNSET mind in that whirlpool of folly and corruption. Castel Loderisio was her 
; Pgh. stronghold of axorial influence. To give it up she felt was to abdicate that 
The setting Sun seems a more glorious orb, power which love had given. She prepared for passive resistance. Hers 
When broadly streaming o'er the western sea, was one of those mild, undemonstrative tempers, unconquerable in their 
Than at his rising, when his beams absorb, gentleness and self possession Women are generally said to prevail by 
So suddenly, Night's vap'rous progeny ; tongue. They are tar more formidable in their silence. The Lady Ada 
And seems more glorious chiefly for this cause,— : listened to her lord’s arguments and remonstrances withont an answer, He 
That on his earlier progress there attends jeered her on the company of the village worthies, the notary and attorney 
Foul exhalations, like a * troop of friends,”’ she would have to put up with during the lengthening evenings of autumn ; 
That half obscure bis brightness with applause. he frightened her with exaggerated prospects of sheer distress and hardship, 
But when towards the ocean gulfs he draws to which the breaking up of the roads would inevitably doom her in that 
These baffled ministers of Pestilence, isolated Tower of Famine. He conjured up horrors, natural and superna- 
They rush together in black clouds, and close tural, of which that murderous palace was known to have been the theatre 
Around his footsteps, much like threat’ning foes, in days of yore 
‘That ouly make more obvious to the seuse The princess made noreply. She quietly made her dispositions against 
The Sun’s expanding disc by their dark impotence. | stress of weather and waut. She victualled her fortrexs against many years’ 
a en siege. The iong widowhood of her = —. te en f a a for 
— . ‘ the management of an extensive household. She ruled and provided with 
COUNTRY LIFE IN ITALY. the forethought and composure of one to the manner born. 
BY L. MARIOTTI. The war had thus been carried on py soe a — my a - 
' . , violence. Now came tae outbreak of hostilities. is highness pleade 
CCRREEET ON FV Sar Banee ey SAE wees.) urgent business, and even official duties, demanding his presence at court. 
THE PATITO, | The Lady Ada descanted on her invincible repugnance of Roman society. 
After a few weeks spent in their flowery hermitage in Berkshire, Prince | She priuce announced his ultimate determination to qait on the morrow. 
and Princess Loderisi proceeded on their wedding tour. They lingered on | The princess declared herself equally firm in her resolution to abide at the 
the Rhenish region, tll the earliest breath of autamn had mellowed the | castle. On the following morning couriers, grooms, and valets were bust- 
juxuriant green of its vineyards. Then, they advanced through the Alpine | ling in the castle yard. _ The prince stepped up to his lady’s bower, in the 
defiles, and beheld the enamelled pastures of a Swiss landscape, studded | southern turret. He kissed her hand aud took his leave witk great show of 
with the gems of incipient winter. Next they climbed the snowy heights | stately gallantry. Theu he vaulted iato the saddle, and repeatedly turned 
of Mount St. Gothard, and the southern land spread before them, bathed | to wave bis hand towards the narrow windows of the Gothic edifice as he 
in the perfumes of its balmy atmosphere, basking in the smile of its genial | toiled downthe steep. The priucess was at one of those embrasures, and 
sunshine. The carnival season beheld them, the gayest of revellers, at | stood there motionless till the last of her lord’s retinue had vanished at the 
Naples, Rome welcomed them, the most conspicuous of visiters, during | farthest tura of the windiug road in the valley. Then, only, her pride al- 
the showy ceremonies of Lent. At last, warned by the sultriness of the | lowed her to give vent to her feelings. She burst into a flood of heart 
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and sought the coolness and repose of their Apennine retreat. More than a fortnight elapsed before the forsaken wife resumed her 





first scirocco blast, they flec from the vicinity of the unhealthy Campagna, gushing, but unwitnessed tears. 
| 
} 


Late in the evening, preceded by the flourish of pestilion bugles, lighted | government of the wide domains of which she had, at so high a rate, secured 
by blazing flambeaux, hailed by the roused peasantry, a gallaut cavalcade | (he sovereignty, But when, at last, she veatured oat of her uashared 
tramped on the draw-bridge, and thronged the castle gates. | chamber of sotrow, she appeared amongst her vassals, every inch a Castel- 

Pale and wan in the light of the glaring torches at the head of a host of | ana, the perfection of a lady of the manor. She rode oat to reconnoitre 
household menials, a dark-robed figure stood to receive the new comers 0} | . : ' : 
the wide open portals—one moment, and Don Innacenzo Savelli was in the She addressed them on the high roads, she entered their cabins with a 
arms of bis munificent patron, the light-hearted Prince ; and, by bis desire, | queen-like condescension. She made herself acquainted with their names, 
he was allowed to imprint a kiss, half of homage, half of friendship, on the | their wants, their hopes. Her dazzling complexion, her commanding de- 
flushed forehead of the fair rider at his side. meauour, her rare horsemanship, the ultramvntane cat of her riding habit, 

Castel Loderisio stood at a dizzy height on the brow of a dismal ravine, | her foreign accent, all about her tended to awe atid enchant those primitive 
at the confluence of the river Nera with one of the short-lived, but ruinous | rustics. Their rugged mountains bad not for ages witnessed so friendly an 
torrents, its tributaries. Behind stretched a sort of wild chase, a maze of intercourse between landowner and labourer. It was a rehearsal of feu- 
beech and pine forests, mantiing a broad level glen, as far as the steep, bul- | dalism in its happier features. Since Matilda of Tuscany, the Apsnnine 
wark-like masses of Apennine granite. Below spread an immeasurable | had not bowed to a loftier or lovelier mistress. : 
vista of fields and groves, a tartan-like variety of stripes and patches, a| It was now the close of the vintage season. The whole province was 
garden of boundless extent. alive with the gaicties of that latest and liveliest of raral festivities. Motley 

Day and night, summer and winter, unalloyed bliss and fertility, unre- | processions of reeling, revelling, rollicking vintagers, met the princess at 
deemed gloom and barrenness, seemed to meet here as at a common bourn, | every corner in the high roads. Short: petticoated peasant girls, begarlanded 
The castle stood on that perpetaal limit, Hardly a flower ever bloomed in | with ivy and vine leaves, laid their baskets of golden grapes before the hoofs 
the howling wilderness in the rear of its battlemented outworks ; hardly a | of her white palfrey. Barefooted clowns, personifying fawns and satyrs, 
leaf ever withered on the fragrant parterre in front of its sunny terraces. | with donkey-riding Silenuses, their faces besmeared with blood-red mast, 
Like a guardian cherub, the ancient citadel stood at the entrance of that held up their wooden caps brimful with luscious new wine to ker lips 
Umbrian Eden. The piercing shafts of the northern gale fell blunted | The black-eyod forosetta, embowered as a nightingale in the russet foliage 
ainst its walls, as if met by au armour of adamant. The last wave ofthe } of the elm, hailed the signora in her plaintive canéilena, as she severed with 
Sletieevanenn breeze fanned its southern windows, like a wanton zepayr | her pruning-knife the pregnant bunches, hanging on the far-climbing, wide- 
stealing through the bars of a warrior’s visor. _ | Siraying tendrils of the overgrown vine. Sunday-clad deputations of the 

It was, indeed, the eagle’s perch, and a fulcon’s race it was that reared it. | seniors of each of her farms, successively waited upon her, requesting the 
Castel Loderisio dated from the thirteenth century. Ursino de Loderisi | bvona padrona to grace with her presence the momentous ceremony of 
first built him a home on the steep, five hundred feet above the last dwelliag | ‘ bleeding the vat,’—cavar sangue alla tina,—and to bless the newly-made 
in the valley. From that blood-stained tenement he overawed, ravaged, | wine by her first sip. She descended with them into the spacious cellar of 
enslaved all Umbria. From that well-manned stronghold he stood years | fattoria, which had been fitted up with old carpets and hangings, and lighted 
of siege on the part of the emulous Colonna. From that inaccessibe | with tapers till it had all the look of the mystic vaults of an old Gothic min- 
retreat he laughed to scorn the powerless wrath of the vindictive Ni- | ster. Enthroned on a high barrel, disguised into a sapeless couch by a 
cholas IIT. profusion of pillows, she deigned to partake of their saba and sugo, a Vari- 

For above ten generations the castle and the for'unes of its lords con. | «ty of raisinés, and other confections, the main ingredients of which are 
tinued unshaken. At the close of that period of savage warfare, Castd flour and the newly-pressed juice of the grape. At the close of that sub- 
Loderisio, with its six months’ winter, and steep precipitous avenue, wa | terranean feast, she would lead the way to the star-lit ball room, generally 
yoted an uncomfortable abode. One Cardinal Loderisio, under the het | a2 open glade in the hone field, where love and revel, dithyrambic songs 
displeasure of Pope Clement XI, was known to have taken up his quarten and vintage dances, and practical jokes without number, would diversity 
in that bicocca, nearly a hundred and fifty years ago. But since his demise | the recreations of the night. Lee Ste 
the old mansion bad been giver up to the intendente, or steward of the| The countenance of their pure minded landlady, while it imposed a new 

adjoining domains, and quietly suffered to fall into ruin. life into those time hallowed bacchanals, had a tendency to sober down the 

‘The dowry of the Lady Ada, considerable even in England, but amount-| exuberant spirits of the villagers within the proper limits of decorum, Nor 
ing to an immense fortune in Italy, had enabled the present owner, with! did the veg/ia often close without some largess on the part of the bountiful 
little sacrifice to himself, to restore the old castle, or at least the best part) Castellana; now indemnifying a deserving farmer for the ravages of the last 
of it, to something of its primeval splendour. As a rade and wild moun-| hail storm, now enabiing a needy couple to launch into that ocean of matri- 
tain home, it was not without charm or convenience, But it stood alone,| mony which had proved so cruelly fraught with tempests to the noble 
and cheerless ; as far ax the eye could range, nothing was to be seen but the; benefactress herself. In all these popular rejoicings, in all these charitable 
lowly cots of the rustics, and the paltry villages and insignificant towns of provisions, in her long rides down the valley, and longer rambles through 
a fertile, bat backward, half-civilised region. the forest gloe:n, the princess had an interpreter, a councillor, a Cispenser of 

The gay, gallant prince felt there, all the curse of solitary greatness.| her liberalities, a prime minister by her side. 

There was not, as a lady novelist has it, ‘a particle of romance in his com-| Don Innocenzo, now the only rational being at the castle, had become 

position.’ Those four weeks of honeymoon at the love cottage in Berk- her indivisible companion. He talked but little ; she had but little occa- 

shire. had exhausted all his store of domestic predilections. The sight of sion to address him, for all her wishes were anticipated with an all watchful 

the darling haunts of his youth, the greeting of his former associates, had foresight. Alone with him, only followed at a distance by the automaton 

shaken the best resolutions of the inveterate libertine. He had thought it of a stout [rishman—an old domestic of her father’s whom the prince had 
due to the bright eyes, and brighter guineas of his English bride, to indulge! appointed master of the horse—she journeyed for hours at random, always 
her rural tastes, to gratify her vanity by a display of the departed greatness aware, but seldom reminded of his presence. Accustomed to his shadow- 

of his feudal progenitors. He had fitted up those state apartments, as he like adhesiveness, to his mild taciturnity, to his un wearied empressements, to 

thought, merely for the idle pageant of a summer day. He had no notion his unfailing yet unobtrusive attentions, she hardly conceived to what ex- 

of trespassing for any length of time on the hospitality ef the owls and tent the young priest had made himself necessary to her. Her husband’s 
rooks which had been time out of memory the undisturbed tenants of these friend and relative filled about her person that office, so much above the 
tottering turrets. He would as soon have thought of seeking his residence station of the dearest friend, so far below the condition of the lowest menial 
in the catacombs, or the wilds of Thebaid. He doubted—he forgot—he —the office of a cavuliere servente. 

flatly denied ever having seriously contemplated a retreat so absurdly at It is true that the meanest of her servants, the most valued of her acquaint- 
variance with all established usages. The country was all very well in its ance, could not have presumed less on the familiarity of their daily inter- 
way. A fortnight at his snug villa at Frascati, within hail of the casinos of course. Don [nnucenzo was, heart and soul, a subject. The condescension 
the Ghigi, Borghese, and Lambraschini was villeggiatura enough for, sensi- of his mistress only redoubled the obsequiousness of his zeal, the humility 
ble people. A rus in urbe—nec tumultus, nec solitudo; that was the ideal of his devotion. in vain did the princess desire bim to ride side by side, to 
of rural enjoyment in Italy. Moping alone in a mouldy old hall, ina damp- dine ¢ete-a tete with ber. His bashfuiness and respectfulness embarrassed 
ery, a rookery, a hot house prison m'ght well suit the saturnine temper of and almost pained her. She hardly dreamt how little of that pusillanimous 
an old English noble. But he was young, sociable, and an Italian, and her homage was owing to ler rank or wealth. His singuiar behaviour often 
highness must be fully aware of the wisdom of “doing at Rome as the obliged her to advances, which afterwards called ap the conscious colour on 
Romans do,”’ her cheeks; yet nothing seemed to upset the poor priest more than the least 

On her side the princess was perfectly wild with admiration for what her show of graciousness on her part. P 

husband styled the broken down catapecchia. She had made up her mind Meanwhile the rainy season laid waste the Umbrian campaign. The 
fer a long sojourn at the castle. That choice of a home, she foresaw, was worst predictions of the prince seemed now about to be realised. Castel 
the rock on which the vessel of their conjugal harmony would probahly Lo,derisio became a prison ; its environs a wilderness of swamps and mo- 
split. It was the first point on which the prince would venture on the a ses. Her highness sat alone in her greatness. For more than five weeks her 








the limits of her estate, to receive the homage of her woudering subjects. | 








But the Lady Ada was at no loss for ample resources against wind and 
flood. Enaui bad no hold on her fine intelligence. She summoned all her 
pride round her heart to face the grim monster. She entrenched herself 
in her library. She wished to afford ample proofs of the consistency of her 
self-reliance. ’ 

Cardinal Loderisio, the last inmate in the castle, had left its book-cases 
stocked with a quaint, but entertaining, coilection. It was an unknown 
world for the princess to enter into. 

She summoned Savelli to her assistance. Her librarian and secretary 
proved a usetal, no less than an interesting, ally. It was then, thatthe Lady 
Ada had an opportunity to do justice to the high understanding, to the vast 
knowledge, to the sovereign genius uf the priest. The silent companion, 
whom an undefinable awe had humbled to the dust at her feet, soon dis- 
played the capacities, and assumed the ascendency of a ruler. Carried 
away by the loftiness of his subject, he, almost unawares, flung aside the 
restraint, the diffidence which degraded him. His countenance and lan- 
guage, his general deportment were those of a ditferent being. He stood 
forth before her a master-spirit, a giant-soul, iustinct with powers to com- 
mune with the mighty dead, to grapple with them, to force the recondite 
meaning from the cust of time whelming fatidical pages. 

The Lady Ada knew as,much of foreiga literature as young ladies in 
England are made to learn. A season at Naples and Rome, and her daily 
intercourse with husband and friends, had in a considerable degree made 
her conversant with Italian. She had but gained the threshold of the sanc- 
tuary in which Savelli now officiated as a high priest. 

A teacher’s task is either the most abject, or else the most sublime within 
the limits of human comprehension. A master is necessarily a demi god, 
unless he is a bore, to his discinle. A professor of languages, payable in 
shillings and pence, waiting on his boarding-schvol pupils, watcn-in-hand, 
and twaddling about ‘his patrician clienté/e and exalted patronage,’ is cer- 
tainly a contemptible creature. But he, whose instruction is a living me- 
tempsychosis, a transfusion of his inmost soal into another, a Promethean ig- 
nitiun of the latent spark into the confused organisation of a teeming intellect 
—whose exertions are stimulated by gennine love—iove of his subject, and 
love of his object; he is a Masrer in all the extent of the word, and wields 
a magnetic intlaence, which he can use or abuse at discretion. 

But it was not long before Savelli vindicated his superiority in afar high- 
er, and even more dangerous, sphere of duty. He was uow the divine at 
the castle. The pions princess had, during the short stay of her husband, 
and the still shorier spell of fine weather immediately following, resorted 
to the nearest parish “burch on the plain, for the performance of her Caris- 
tian duties. A ride to the village, however, in that rainy weather and the 
consequent «ate of tae prévipiions castle avenue wapld bave been wedar- 
ing a feat for the sfoutest heart amongst her own Yorkshire bunismen.— 
rhe private chaplain and aimoner, was, for the first time, called upon, and 
the old Gothic oratorio hastily set to order for the celebration of the mass. 

Don Innocenzo de Savelli was a Christian, even though a Roman Catho- 
lic priest. The flagrant corruption and prostitution of ail that is sacred at 
Rome, had never spread its taint into his upright, intemerate soul. He bad 
folded his eyes as an angel with his wings, disbelieving the evidence of his 
own senses. It is only for men of so strong and stubborn a faith, that Ca- 
tholicism was intended. That form of creed and worship has a hold upon 
them, that the world cannot shake. Meek, self-denying piety; impulsive, 
transcendent asceticism only nestle in the bosom of Rome. 

Don Innocenzo was stilia novice in the exercise of his ministry. He ap- 
proached the altar with trembling, ascended the pulpit with misgiving.— 
Habit had not yet given him that assurance which so soon degenerates into 
contemptuous familiarity. His intense look beamed with the dignity of the 
sacred rite. The mass was still for him the bloodless sacrifice—an awlul mys- 
tery of unfathomable meaning. 

The chapel was around marble building, somewhat after the shape of an 
old Lombard baptistery ; weather-worn and dismantled witkout, dark and 
dreary within. {[t was paved with black slabs, covering the family vaults, 
aad hungall around with trophies of ancient armour and tattered standards. 
The deep-toned voice of the priest sounded ominously under that sepulchral 
dome The coarse menials of the household fell prostrate under its spell ; 
they crouched on the cold tombstones around, with a feeling of dread, all 
the gorgeous basilicas and mitred hierarchy of the Catholic metropolis might 
have failed to awaken in their bosom. 

Unlike one of the crack preachers, promenading the Italian cities—a bet- 
ter or worse sort of strolling player—Savelli spoke aad read not. He had 
nothing but the Gospel toler him. Agreeabiy to the rite of the Latin 
church, he read the service of the day in the dead language ; translated and 
commented upon it, under the inspiration of the moment. 

Alone in her gallery, her English gentlewoman standing at a little dis- 
tance behind, the veiled figure of the Lady Ada was kneeling. Her Catho- 
licism had all that militant glow, religion invariably assumes, whenever 
crushed by real or fancied persecution. Hers was the English Romanism— 
something ideal, unsopbisticated, confiding; the belief of the Papist who 
never saw Rome! 

The Lady Ann was only a woman at charch. Her domestic grievances, 
so carefully hidden from mortal eyes, sought a relief in the trances of asce- 
tic abstraction. Her worldly sorrow, unbidden, rose uppermost in her 
startled imagination. Before the image of her crucified God, in presence of 
the inspired interpreter of His word, ber pride was crushed—her heart melt 
ed. Her fancy carried her back tu the last solemuity, in which that same 
man of God had stood before her, equally clad in his priestly attire. Tears 
of repentance, of reconciliation, fell from one, who still looked upon herself 
as an injured wife. 

Her reverence and gratitude for the man whose eloquence had wrought 
that tender emotion, was proportioned to the strength of mind that had 
hitherto hardened her against the prompting of her heart. Soon after ves- 
pers, she closeted herseif with Savelli, and the evening was spent in high 
spiritual converse. 

The studies of the Lady of the Manor were now turned upon more se- 
rious and exalted topics. “Her seclusion and communion with her adviser 
became more unremitting and absolute. Communications from the prince 
were few and far between, their import waxed daily more trivial and com- 
mon-place, An occasional hint—in the shape of his Holiness’s kind in- 
quiries after her, or the Duchess Torlonia’s regrets al her absence from the 
last ball—seemed indirectly to convey a passing wish for a rapprochement 
on his part. But even these intimations ceased after no long interval; and 
finally nothing was received from Rome, save the monthly remittances of 
the private income, secured for the Lady Ada, according to the terms of 
her marriage. settlement. 

A murmur or complaint never escaped from the lips of the deserted wife, 
She looked upon her husband’s defection with great magnanimity, Satis- 
fied with the solidity of the ground she stood upon, the thought of any cul- 
pability on her own part never struck her. With the industrious habita of 
one of her country, the English lady’s attention seemed whoily absorbed by 
her arduous occupations; and to work she went with an earnestness, a 
cheertulness, to behold which would have done good to the most zealous in- 
structor. The keen, bracing air of the Apennine, and the simple tenor of 
her life, gave a healthful and almost seraphic tone to her beauty. Her se- 
cret chagrin and offended pride were gradually lulled in her bosom, and 
she had now no care or object in life, beyond that of answering by her dil- 
igence the indefatigable attentions of her officious master, and raising her- 





exercise of bis marital veto. It was a question of vital importance for their aVourite steed languished in its stall, [onging in vain for its precious burden. 




















self to the level of his soaring understanding. 
The winter was long and severe, the spring itself chilly and gloomy om 
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the hills. More than six months elapsed in those pious and learned exer- 
cises. 

The state of the poor priest’s mind during that season of trial would 
baffle all definition: he dived into the most abstruse and wearing studies, 
to give himself no leisure for self-examination ; he avoided solitude, like 
one haunted by the phantoms of terror. ¢ 

He met his fate with a speechless firmness. The lady, whose image 
alone had so utterly hurled his, reason trom its seat in Rome—he had seen 
her: had married her off ; he had become her lacquey, her tutor, her spi- 
ritual director, without ever asking of his own heart how immeasurably 
above its limned likeness, how superhuman was her loveliness. 

He lived under one roof; he was all-in all to her, and he apprehended 
no (anger, anticipated no harm from so close, so incessant a contact. There 
had been cowardice, he seemed to think, ia deserting his place. The ner- 
vous twinges he experienced, if her ringlets brushed his cheek, as they 
held the same book between them, be never ventured to explain. ; Alone 
with her—in that silent library—the lateness of the hour—the terrible op- 

rtunity—never occurred to him! : " ifn: 

Sleep had deserted his pillow.—He wasted away with alarming rapidity. 
His temples throbbed, his cheeks burned with consuming fever.—What of 
it?—The intensity of his literary pursuits, the dreariness of the season, 
the elasticity of the air, easily accounted for it—perhaps ! After all, he was 
happy. He had reached the dome of mortal felicity. He lived in a state 
< unabating ebriety, What, though he even died by inches in consequence 
of it? 

The Lady Ada did not fear him—did not fear for him. She could see no 
peril, no mischief in that incessant intercourse. Should he, then, be under 
any Uneasiness; he, of the stronger sex: he, the priest; the man from 
whom ordination had rooted out the heart, even as the breast was wrenched 
from the Amazon’s bosom ? ; : 

A priest! The amphibious, anomalous being ; that sublime abs!raction of 
Catholicism; the Levite, set apart from the tribes of mankind, dead to their 
passions and wants. f : 

He who abjured the world to hold it under his beneficial control! 

This woman with the angel’s face, with the hero’s heart, with the sage’s 
intellect , this Lady Ada, was—his own He, the poor homeless, friend 
less priest, held her utterly under hissway. From the recess of her library, 
from the steps of the sanctuary, his voice was the echo of God’s word to 
her. Tears started in her eyes at his bidding. Her proud soul fell pros- 
trate—amazed before the spell of his commanding spirit. One word, and... 

And how did he use—to what purpose would he .turn this illimited 

wer? Alas! God is great! God’s own finger had long since marked out 

is course before him! 

From week to week, his discourses, both in the chapel and in her closet, 
were rife with ominous meaning. The Lady Ada quailed with a vague 
fear as he dwelt on a dreaded topic. His invectives against Satan’s darling 
sin, Pride, seemed meant for a personal upbraiding. And those long dis- 
sertations on the strictness of conjugal duty, were a patent reflection on 
her own position with regard to the prince. 

Tho time bad come, at last, for the solution of all doubts. The Easter 
season drew near. The pious princess sought the chapel alone—she knelt 
on the steps of the confessional. 

Before that godly tribunal—that formidable engine of so much good and 
evil in the Catholic world, that sublimest or most absurd of all religious 
practices—was her adviser’s mind fully revealed to her. 

The priest laid bare her own heart before her He tore asunder the veil 
of self-sufficiency, of gratified pride. He made her aware of her consum- 
mate presumption, in constituting herself a judge in her own cause. She, 
the meek, the pious, the holy, bad harboured resentment and hate. She 
had passed her sweeping sentence upon the failings of a whole people. She, 
the creature, had judged! 

Under pretence of incompatibility of manners, she had stood aloof from 
her husband’s connexions, with an almost pharisaic self-conceit. She, the 
censor of Italian manners, had given her adopted country a glaring instance 
of wifely undutifulness ! 

He had himself received her sacred vows at the altar, called down the 
blessings of Heaven on her wedded love. Was, then, any condition ex- 
pressed in her holy pledge of obedience? Was any stipulation made as to 
the eligibility of their wedded home? Was it provided that town or coun- 
try residence might at any time interfere with her obligation to follow her 
lord at his bidding ? 

Life in Rome was fraught with peril and temptation? All the stronger 
her reason for encompassing her husband with her loving cares, winning 
him from wanton seduction, by the ineffable contrast of pure affection. 

But no , she bad set him at defiance. She had authorised him in his de- 
fection. For all his follies and errors ; for the very misery his libertinism 
might entail on herself, she was answerable ! 

The Lady Ada bowed down her head in speechless dismay. The priest 
contiuued. 

‘ And it was with feelings of estrangement, with a rancour itl-disguised 
under a thin veil of haughty indifference, that she asied for forgiveness ?— 
Atthis pass he had long been awaiting her. Was she ready, from the 
depth of her heart, to address her Redeemer with the words of his own teach- 
ing? Was she willing to forgive as she hoped to be forgiven? By that 
deed of contrition and self-denial, alone, could she hope for remission ?” 

The Lady Ada broke into a flood of tears. 

‘It isGod’s will!’ she exclaimed, ‘be it with me, even according to his 
holy word !’ ’ 

The priest rose, He murmured the form of absolution almost inaudibly. 
He then left the confessional, without turning to glance at the prostrate form 
he left behind him. He moved from the sanctuary ; he crossed the dark 
gallery which led to his own apartment. As he reached the threshold, he 
was overpowered by a sudden dizziness, and fell senseless to the 
ground. The hero sunk under the achievement of his hard-won self-vic- 
tory! . ; . . . . 

On the morrow, at noon, the princess, followed by a numerous retinue, 
was bidding adieu to her castie, Late at night, on the ensuing day, a four- 
horsed post-chaise drove up to the door of the prince’s palace in town. His 
highness was at home. fewehours’ ill-luck at the Faro-table had giver 
his thoughts a sad meditative turn. He loathed himself and all around him 
—longed for quiet,life—was reminded of his gentle wife, far away in the 
Appenines. 

The door was thrown open. A dark robed lady rushed in. She lifted up 
her veil, and exhibited a tearful countenance. A pale man, in priestly 
costume, stood beside her. 

‘ My husband !’ said the Lady Ada, in a low tone of compunction. ‘I 
— been foolish in my pride ; forgive me! Henceforth your will be my 
aw !’ 

It was no common power that led the proud Englishwoman to that humi- 
liation. Her lips addressed her husband. Her soul bowed before God, The 
prince was startled. The ashes of his juvenile affection for his lovely bride 
still smouldered in his heart. Asshe was thro wing lerself at his feet, he 
caught her to his bosom. 

The priest now advanced. He stretched both his hands on the sobbing 
couple before him, and solemnly repeated the words he had spoken ona 
former circumstance : ‘ Those whom God has joined together, let no man 
put asunder.’ ° ° ° ° . 

On the same evening Don Innocenzo again applied to the old boiteghino 
under the sign of Judas Iscariot. He glanced at the bills—singled out one, 
announcing the vacancy ina remote country parish. This was in an ob- 
scure village on the road to Terracina, in the head-quarters of the deadly 
fevers of the Pontine marshes. lt was a post of great danger, meet for the 
forlorn hopes of the Catholic army. The parish had been in want of an in- 
cumbent for more than ten years. It was adjudged to the young candidate 
without a minute’s consideration. 

For above three months the prince and his lady were left without news 
of the priest. The utter insignificance and remoteness of the parish for a 
long time baffled all their inquiries. 

A letter came at last, written in an unknown hand, bearing the post mark 
of Terracina. Mamma Pignatara, now raised to the dignity of the priest's 
housekeeper, informed the prince of her master’s imminent danger. Savel- 
li had been seized with fevers of theseason. Their mortal poison worked 
instant disorganisation in his exhausted frame. 

The prince travelled, post-haste, to the mentioned village. The incon- 
solable housekeeper met him at the door of the rectory. She led the way 
to the death-chamber, where only a few hours before she had closed the 
priest's eyes. d 

A crucifix lay on the pillow by the side of the cold face of the deceased. 
His rigid finger still clasped the Lady Ada’s miniature. 

———$—_—$ a ————— 


OUTLINES OF THE LIFE OF IBRAHIM PASHA. 
BY AN EASTERN TRAVELLER. 


(Continued from our last.) 


CAUSES OF THE GREEK INSURRECTION, AND EGYPTIAN INVASION OF THE 
MOREA. 

Having arrived at the period when the state of affairs in Greece, and the 

inability of the Ottoman Government to quell the insarrection in that part 

of its dominions, led to Mehemet Ali being called on to interfere in be- 


half ofthe Sultan ; and which, in consequence, brought Ibrahim Pasha, at 








be out of place to cast a retrospective glance on the state of the Turkish do- 
minions, and to review those causes which necessitated such aN appeal to 
its Egyptian vassal, and which had long been tending to the gradual de. 
cay of a people atone time so powerful, and whose sway once embraced so 
large a portion of the ancient world. 

The declining state of the Roman Empire was much accelerated by the 
removal of the seat of government te Byzantium ; whilst the establisament 
of a Patriarch at Constantinople adding religious to political feuds, laid the 
germs of those dissensions between the Greek and Latin Churches, which, 
long after the Eternal City had fallen with Augustulus, the last Emperor 
of the West,—gave as successor to Constantive the Great, a mere sol- 
dier of fortune ; anda bold crusader seated himself on the throne of the 
Cuesars, when, under the banner of the Cross, ne should have marshalled 
united Christianity against the most formidable enemy by which it had 
ever been assailed*. : 4 

In the seventh century of the Christian era, Mahomet, from amidst the 
sands of Arabia, rapidly spread the doctrines of a new religion, which in a 
few short years was destined to make the most astonishing and unheard-of 
progress ; and all opposing obstacles being removed by the sharp edge of 
the scimitar, these new tenets swept with resistless violence, like an all-des- 
troying whirlwind, to the East and the West, from the Indian Ocean to the 
Pillars of Hercules and the shores of the Atlantic. 

The Saracens, armed with the sword and the Koran, thus overran the 
whole of the northern coast of Africa; Sicily and Spain were in their pcs- 
session, and, but fur Charles Martel, the Crescent might have triumphantly 
floated on the towers of Noue Dame; whilst they had not only wrested 
from the Greek Empire the greater part of Asia Minor, and mauy of 
the islands of the Archipelago, but bad extended their incursions to the 
very gates of Constantinople, whose fate would then have been sealed, had 
not a diversion froma sti!l more barbarous enemy most opportunely taken 
place in its favour. j : 

Genghis-Khan opened that channel from the frozen regions of Scythia, 
through which innumerable hordes of Tartars inundated the fertile plains of 
Northern Asia. The Saracen power in these regions was trampled under 
foot, but the conquerors adopted the religion; and Mabometanism, now 
gratied on a new stock of barbarity, became under the sway ofthe Turks 
more intolerant than ever. ‘ " 

Seljouk, the founder of this new dynasty, constituted himself Sultan of 
Iconium; his successors continually encroached on the dominion of the 
Greek Empire, until Bajazet, after conquering Thrace, Macedonia, and 
Thessaly, and defeating Sigismund, King of Hungary, threatened Constanti- 
nople itself, whose fall was a second time averted by a fresh horde of Tar- 
tars, who, headed by Tamerlane, obliged the terrible Bajazet to hasten to the 
defence of his own dominions. The contending barbarians met at Ancyra ; 
the Turks were defeated ; Bajazet, taken prisoner, was confined in a wood. 
en cage: and Constantinople thus obtained a short reprieve from imme- 
diate destruction, 

The Greek Empire was, however (like that of the Turks of tke present 
day ), so rotten to the very core, so undermined by corruption, that it could 
not possibly long stand in its tottering state; and whilst no aitempt was 
made towards its regeneration, the Osmaali, under Mahomed [. and Murad 
IL., were so rapidly recovering from the severe biow inflicted on their 
power by Tamerlane, that Mahomed IL., the son of the latter, no sooner suc- 
ceeded his father than he formed the resolution uf becoming mas‘er of Con- 
stantinople, . 

Immense preparations were immediately uodertaken, and at the head of 
anarmy of three hundred thousand troops, this redoubted barbarian laid 
siege to the devoted city, which, although occupied by a comparatively 
small number of defenders, made a most gallant and protracted defence. 

The Emperor Constantine Paleologus, the last of the Cwsars, proved 
himself worthy of the high lineage from whence he could boast his descent, 
and it was only over his lifeless body, and on a heap of smouldering rains, 
that the standard of Islam was at last plauted by Mahomed and his fanatical 
followers, ; 

Mahomed, once in possession of Constantinople, sought, as a prelude to 
future conquests—every means of consolidating his power; and for this 
purpose, the readiest which presented itself, and of which he instantly took 
advantage, was that religious hatred which had so long subsisted between 
the Latin and Greek Churches. He seized every opportunity of exciting 
their mutual animosity, and whilst by openly protecting the rites of the 
Greek Church and its ministers, he secured the fidelity of the conquered 
provinces ; by a treaty concluded with Venice he stipulated that the Pa- 
triarch of Constantinople should continue to possess the same revenues and 
privileges in those parts of Greece under the sway of that maritime repub- 
lic which had formerly been enjoyed during the Eastern Empire. 

By thisseeming moderation, which so strongly contrasted with the over- 
bearing arrogance shown by the Latins towards their Grecian depend- 
encies, he notonly ingratiated himself with his new subjects, but managed 
to sow additional mistrust and hatred between the rival Christian sects ; 
and whilst taking advantage of this division, and at the same time annihi- 
lating in Greece all shadow of temporal and civil power, he adroitly enlist 
ed the priesthood in his cause, by investing them with full spiritual domi 
nion, which, however, he could at any time easily cancel and annul. 

Mahomed took the earliest opportunity of raising the Greek prelate, Gen- 
nadius Scholarius (Known for his fanatical hatred to the Latins), to the 
dignity of Patriki-Roum, or Patriarch of the Romans; he was publicly in- 
vested with the caftan, or mantle of honour, conducted with a numerous 
retinue, and attended by a regiment of Janissaries to the palace destined for 
his reception—a ceremony which has ever since taken place on the appoint- 
ment of a new Patriarch. ; 

The new ruler of Stamboult also ordained that a synod, composed of ten 
Archbishops, should be formed at the choice of the Patriarch ; their resi- 
dence to be in the neighbourhood of the capital ; and he also subjected to 
the patriarchal throne of Constantinople, not only the ecclesiastical estab - 
lishments of all the provinces and islands of Greece, but all those of Asia 
Minor, of Bulgaria, Servia, Bosnia, Albania, and Wallachia, as likewise 
Moldavia and the Crimea. 

By giving thus, in the person of the Patriarch, a chief to the whole of the 
Greek nation, the Sultan justly calculated that this head,—over whom the 
sword of Damocles was constantly suspended,—would ensure the submis- 
sion and fidelity of the conquered people. But though answering at first 
the purpose for which it was designed, it is to this deeply laid scheme of 
barbarian policy that Greece owes her present existence as an independent 
people; for it was by the preservation alone of their religious creed that the 
Greeks were kept together as a nation, until revolving years, at last, brought 
about, nearly a quarter of a centary ago,—that occasion, which they so op- 
portunely seized, of eraancipating themselves,—after unheard-of-struggles, 
from their ruthless tyrants}. ; , 

Another institution which has greatly tended to keep up the nationality 
of the Greeks, was the formation of armed bands under the Armatoli, or 
Christian Chiefs; and, as the existence of these corps became the keystone 
of the revolt, for the quelling of which [brahim Pasha was summoned from 


| Egypt, a few words as to their origin and formation will be necessary to 


throw some light on the commencement and progress of the Greek insur- 
rection. 

Whilst the Ottoman conqueror, after the fall of Constantinople, overran 
in rapid succession, and with scarcely any show of resistance, the whole of 
the Peloponnesus, the southern provinces of Greece, and the principal isl- 
ands of the Archipelago; George Castriot, Prince of Epirus (suruamed by 
the Turks Iskander Bey or Prince Alexander), at the head of his brave 
Albanians, kept up for thirty years an incessant mountain warfare ; mee 
alone and unaided, the entire forces of the Ottoman empire, destroyed whole 
armies, invaded its provinces, and only ceased to conquer when he ceased to 
exist. 

Although the government of hanser Oy fell to the ground at hisdeath 
he had fully proved to the inhabitants of Albania and Epirus their power to 
resist all foreign dominion; and the successors of Mahomed IL, to insure 
the quiet possession of these mountainous proviuces, were obliged to grant 
them many privileges and immunities, amongst which was that of naming 
Armatoli, or Chieftains, umder whose orders were a certain number of fol- 
lowers called Pallicari (warriors); and to their care was entrusted the 
custody and safe keeping of the districts or provinces to which they were 
respectively appointed. Each of these Captains was furnished with a diplo- 
ma, in virtue of which he exercised his authority and maintained order in 
the territory allotted to him. But besides these heads of clans, recognized 
by the Porte, there were many other Chieftains, who, under the denomina- 
tion of Klephts, maintained themselves and followers, amidst their native 
fastnesses, in aconstant state of independence or revolt, and were always 
considered by the Ottoman Government as nests of banditti, which it was 
not, however, in their power to suppress. Between these Klephts and the 
Chiefs of the Paliicari a secret league and understanding always subsisted ; 


they gave each other mutual aseistance in case of need, and it is to this 
union that the formation of the Heteria or Hellenic association may be 
= Vide Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 

+ Stamboul is the name given by the Osmanii to the imperial city of Con 
st antinople, 4 : } 

The Poles fought as nobly,f and in as good a cause, but, alas! without 
equal success. Abd-El-Kader and Schainyl Bey still continue to maintain 
a similar desperate struggle against overwhe Iming odds, with no other as- 
sistance from the hands of civilization and freedom, save the prayers and 


he head of a barbarous host, to desolate its classic shores; it may not now j well! wishes of all lovers of justice and liberty. 
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traced ; that nucleus on which was conglobated the insurrection termina- 
ting in the present independent state of Greece. 

Another cause which gave great influence as well as protection to sub- 
jugated Greeks, was the constant appointment of one of their nation as 
Grand Interpreter to the Porte. The Turk, whether from pride, stupidity, 
or indolence, or perhaps from the union of ail these qualities, never acquires 
any other language save his own™ ; whilst the modein Greek is proverbial 
for the pliabiiiiy of his talents, particularly as a linguist, which qualification 
was the cause of one of that nation constantly holding the important ap- 
pointment in question ; the ramifications of which, extending to consulships 
and dragomans of ambassadors at foreign courts, proved a source ot the 
greatest patronage to the Grand Interpreter, who also bore the title of 
* Confident of the Secrets of the Empire,’ 

As to the islands of the Archipelago, the hardy mariners they alone 
could furnish to man the Turkish galleys in their expeditions against the 
Venetians and the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, rendered tbem so 
necessary to the Porte, that on the yearly payment of a certain tribute 
many important immunities were granted them; amongst others, that of 
admitting no Mahometan inhabitants, of not receiving a Mussulman governor 
or judge, of being governed according to old established customs, of choos- 
ing their own ecclesia stical chiefs, as likewise the building of churches and 
ringing of bells. 

The above causes, joined to a natural spirit of industry and enterprise, 
which caused them to surmount ail the obstacles raised by the brutal des- 
potism of the Turks, enabled the Greeks for nearly three centuries,— 
amidst every series of oppression, tyranny, and vexation,—to keep together 
as a nation, and struggle on, uader the iron rod of their conquerors, until an 
opening presented itself for emancipation. 

Peter the Great of Russia gave the first dawn of hope to the Greeks; but 
it was only in the reign of Catheriue II, that they seriously bestirred them- 
selves to recover their independence; and to a woman, Europe owed the 
example of punishing the insolence of those barbarians, whose chief threat- 
ened once—in contempt of Christianity—to feed his horse off the altar of 
St. Peter’s at Rome. 

Mastapha I[!., elated at the contents of his coffers (fruits of the savings 
of Mahomed 1.), raised an army of 700,000 men, threw the Russian Am- 
bassador into a dry well in the prison of the Seven Toyers, and lust no 
time in declaring war against Russia. 

The Empress Cat&erine was not slow in taking up the gauntlet; she sent 
a powerful armament (a.p. 1770), under Admiral Elphinstone, a Scotch. 
man by birth, into the £gean Sea, and whilst he burned the Turkish fleet, and 
Russian olficers excited to arms the whole ot the Morea, the whole Turk- 
ish army, under the Grand Vizier, Muhssin-Zade, was completely defeated, 
and the Sultan Abdul-Hamid, the successor of Mahmoud L., forced, in 
1774, to conclude the peace of Cainardza, a town in Bulgaria, where its 
articles were duly ratified. 

The consequence of this peace was not at first so fatal to Greece as 
might have been anticipated; owing, it is said, partly to the influence ob-« 
tained over the Sultan by a Grecian captive, of whom he became so eaa- 
moured, as to raise her to the post o! cadina or tavourite sultana, and 
partly owing to the good offices in their favour performed by the celebrated 
Hassan Pacha, whose councils were directed by his friend Mavrajeny, @ 
Greek, who subsequently became Hospodar of Wallachia. 

The peace of Cuinardza was maintained for the space of six years, dur- 
ing the latter part of which the Morea in particu!ar was subjected to the 
most savage oppression, and at the end of that period Abdal-Hamid, giv- 
ing way toa series of intrigues, again (in 1786) declared war against 
Catherine. bBulhakoff, the Russian Ambassador at the Porte, was, accord- 
ing to custom, consigned as a prisoner to the Seven ‘Towers; the Turkish 
troops were as usual defeated, and the Greeks again stirred into rebellion 
by Mascovite agency, The Peloponnesus was, however, too mach bent 
under the weight of tyranny to be able_on this occasion to move a limb, and 
it was continental Greece which now raised the war-cry; the Armatoli, 
from Lower Albania to Macedonia and Mount Olympus, made common 
cause, aud whilst they defeated the notorious Ali Pacha of Janina, and seut 
the spoils of his son, who was slain in the action, as a tribute to the Em- 
press Catherine, a small Greek flotilla, commanded by Lambros Catzony, 
spread terror along the shores of Asia Minor and the Aigean Sea. 
~~ After a series of defeats, Selim LL[., who, in 1739, had succeeded Abdul- 
Hamid, concluded with Russia the peace ot Jassy (1792,) by which addi- 
tional articles were added to the treaty of Cainardza for the protection of 
the Greeks; the latter remained comparatively quiet until the unsuccessful 
attempt of Riga, who in 1798 was treacherously given up to the Porte by the 
Austrian Government, and shortly after put to death. 

Of the Heeteria, which bad a wonderful influence on the Greek revolution, 
a native writert makes the following mention :— 

* With Riga originated the idea of a grand association, founded on the 
inviolable attachment of the Greeks to their country and religion, whilst it 
was likewise adapted to their maoners and customs. This union, called the 
Hieteria, became the nucleus destined to concenirate every individual ray 
of patriotism, and to kindle it with a purer fame. The mystery in which 
it was enveloped tended to strike the imagination, and to flatter individually 
the initiated, with the idea of being selected as the distinguished person 
whose services were necessary to the cause. In the Hwteria were admit- 
ted nearly all the Chiefs and Armatoli of the Continent, all the patriots of 
the Archipelago, and the principal towns of Turkey in Europe, many influ. 
ential Greeks, merchants and a few students from the universities, 

‘it was the spirit of the Hwteria to encourage in Greece the progress of 
civilization, and with this view were founded the Lyceums of Cydonia and 
of Couroutzesmé, as well as the improvements which took place in the col- 
leges ot Scio, Janina, and Smyrna,—of Jassy, Bucharest, and Odessa. 

‘ Riga was slain, but the sentiments with which he was inspired survived 
him in every generous mind, and the sacred flame of liberty could now no 
longer be extinguished. His system of the Heteria, founded on patriotic 
and religious principles, allhough modified by circumstances, continued, 
nevertheless, to preserve its national character; whilst the Chiefs of Conti- 
nental Greece, those of the Peloponnesus, as also the islanders of Hydra 
Spezzia, and Ipsara, became the mainsprings of an association whose rami- 
ficatious increased to such a degree that in 1819 even the Greek women 
in Corstantinople were aware of its existence, and, to their praise be it 
said, ia this holy cause, they vied with the other sex in devotion and pa- 
triotisn, 

‘ 1t was in consequence of his reliance on this general disposition of Greece 
that Alexander Ypsilanty quitted the service of Russia, and ventured or 
his perilous enterprise. it wil! subsequently be seen that the Greek insur- 
rectin resulted, not from the ambition of a few individuals, but from 2 
consant and prevailing impulse, originating in the cruel slavery which bad 
weighed down the Christians of the Eastern Church.’ 

Hiving thus given an idea of the nature of an association, principally 
contributing to the great events which a few subsequent years brought 
about in Greece, we will briefly recapitulate the circumstances which led 
to the appearance of [brahim on the shores of the Morea. ‘The peace of 
Jasy, concluded in 1792, lasted until brought to a close by the intrigues of 
Gereral Sebastiani, the French Ambassador at Constantinople, who in 1806 
sucieeding in embroiling the Porte with both Russia and Englaud, and 
whist a powerful army of the former Power crossed the Dneister,—a Bri- 
tis! fleet, under Admiral Duckworth, forced the Dardanelles, anchored be- 
for: the walls of the Seraglio, and after some empty threats of bombard- 
met, returned without eltecting anything, save the proof that the Dardan- 
ells were not impassable, 

delim III. was about this time deposed by the Janissaries, whose hatred 
hehad excited by an attempt to establish European discipline amongst the 
traps, and was succeeded by Mustapha IV., the son of Abdul Hamid, whose 
regn was, however, of short duration. He was put to deaih by the eunuchs 
ofthe Seraglio, not, however, before he had caused Selim (the deposed Sul- 
tal) to be strangled, and his brother Mahmoud (the second of that name) 
wis thus raised to the Ottoman throne, over the reeking corpses of an uncle 
ail a brother. 

The accession of Mahmoud II. did not re-establish tranquillity, either in 
the capital or in the provinces; the former, a prey to the turbulence of the 





. ee 
* To such an extent is this pride, ignorance, or affectation of ignorance 
caried, that the author bas often seen even Mehemet Ali,—who might 
hwe been supposed above such a puerility,—employing a dragoman to 
tinslate into Turkish an Arabic conversation, —the language of the 
cautry in which he has resided for upwards of bal! a century, No stronger 
nen need be used than the preponderating influence of that intriguing 


chss, the dragomans of the East.—at whose mercy our political relations 
with that part of the world are completely cast—to induce our Governmeut 
irthe selection of its Ambassadors, Consuls-General, and, in rt, all 
dplomatic agents, to employ only such as are fitted bya knowleds ° the 
lmguage for those responsible situations, instead of those ar- nts 
leing filled, as they are at present, by the relations and dependrn.s of any 
Jick in office, for the time being. ‘The establishment of dipi.matie col- 
lges, where a regular diplomatic ¢ dur ation might be acquired, avd strict 
duminations gone through, would effect this object, and be likely to turn 
at more useful and efficient than the present system, under + aich any 
grig of the aristocracy, alter dancing attendance for a shor’ time as an 
ittaché,’ goes at once, with a Hop, step, and a jump, into a lucratin and 
iaportant post at a foreign court, When the national interests are thus often 


jopardized, if not actually sacriliced to patronage and family interest. 
+ Rizo Neroubs. 
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Janissaries, after being long the scene of bloodshed and crime, was at last 

urposely set On fire ; andin the ;onfusion which ensued, the Grand Vizier 
Baitik- Dar was massacred. Sbotly after this event, the Russian General 
Coutousod, having captured the thole of the Turkish army, crossed the 
Danube, and in dictating the treat,of Bucharest (1812), fixed the Pruth as 
the European limit of thetwoempes, 

Whilst the Ottoman Empire cotinued in this distracted state, namerous 
Greeks, flying from persecution, itwarious parts of its dominions, sought 
refuge iu the northern provinces of Nallachia and Moldavia, whose Gover- 
nors (or Hospodars) invariably benged to the Greek nation, and were 
generally raised to that dignity in cotequence of having been Grand Inter- 

reters to the Porte, , ; 
’ During ail the vicissitudes to whickhe Ionian Islands had of late been 
subjected, and in the course of which yey were altemately under the do- 
minion of France, the protection of Grat Britain and Russia, and that of 
the Porte, the persecuted Greeks alwa; found a refige on their hospitable 
shores.* When the English finally tk possessin uf these Islands, six 
thousend Greek refagees were formed in, a regular yody of carbineers and 
riflemen, commanded by Chrestaky and Teodore Coocotroni, and actively 
employed at Naples, in Sicily, and Malt, These sorps were however 
broken up in 1814, when the greater part { the tolliers composing them 
joined the different Armatoli, who, by this ime al nitiated into the mys- 
teries of the Hieteria, sent, in 1818, a deptatiot to Prince Alexander 
Ypsilanty, the son of the former Hospodar of Vallatia, whilst thedoctrines 
of the association were at the same time propaged by different agents 
throughout the islands of the Archipelago, the Mor\ and in fact the whole 
of Greece. Reports were next Circulated that Prig Alexander Ypsilanty 
was shortly expected from Russia, at the head of ady of troops, for the 
purpose ot invading tue I'arkish empire, and establing the independence 
of the Greeks. waelade 
Things were in this state when the Porte declaredar against its power- 
ful vassal Ali Pasha, of Janina, Which circumstance ge additional facilities 
for the proposed insurrectiouary movement of the-ecks, whose chiefs, 
now anieed by the bonds of the Hieteria, concerted {r measures in such 
a manuer, that some apparently sided with Ali and Org with the Porte, 
whilst all inwardly rejoiced at the approaching mutidestruction of their 
deadly foes and oppressors—an event which now setd likely to occur, 
as in i820 a powerlul Turkish force advanced towardnina, in which Ali 
Pasha was soon closely beleaguered. ; 
Events being thus ripe for an open demonstration tn the part of the 
Greeks ; towards the end of 1820 Prince Alexander Ypty was informed 
that opportunity should now be seized by the forelock,d he accordingly, 
on the 22nd of February, 1321, openly crossed the Prutttended by atew 
adherents, and with the avowed purpose of raising the Sdard of indepen- 
dence in Greece. Yopsilanty first entered Jassy, the jital of Moldavia, 
where he was well received, and the Turkish garrisoning immediately 
disarmed, he was shortly joined by nearly two thousandyerents, amongst 
whom were those well-known chieftains Georgaky angya; but under 
such promising auspices, instead of acting in a beld au¢cisive manner, 
by immediately advancing on Bucharest, he adopted thost timid and 
vacillating measures, when dismayed and discouraged be protestations 
of Russia against his enterprise, be hastily retired to the untainous dis- 
tricts of Wallachia, on the frontiers of Austria, where he awards remain- 
ed in a complete state of inactivity. The rage of the Sal on receiving 
intelligence of the insurrection, knew no bounds; he %d the entire 
extermination of the Greek nation, commenced by putting Patriarch, the 
priesthood, and about ten thousand Greeks of the capité deatht, and 
then sent a powerful army against the insurgents, who, notistanding the 
gallantry displaped by Georgaky and Athanasius, were comtely defeated 
on the plains of Dragachan, the 19th of June, 1321. - 
Whilst Ypsilanty encountered these reverses in the nthe spirit of 
the Hwteria more successfully displayed itselt in other p of Greece. 

Theodore Colocotroni (of whom mention has already been &) drove the 

Turks from post to post in the Morea. Marco Botzaris, he head of a 

powerful body of Souliotes, did great execution in Epirus, ve he defeat- 

ed two large portions of the army of Hourschid Pasha, succelly detached 
by the latter from the force encamped betore Janina; and itica and the 
southern parts of Greece the several Chieftains, Odysse@iakos, and 

Gouras, were equally successful in their euterprises agalhe common 

enemy. At the same time a fleet equipped in the Islands blded several 

f the turkish ports, and daily increased in strength and dari 

In the month of June, 1821, Demetrius Ypsilanty (the breof Alexan- 

der) appeared in the Morea, and was immediately declat hief of the 
insurgents in that part of the country, but instead of followip the vigor- 
ous measures with which they had commenced operatio® lost much 
precious time and opportunities never to be recovered, in dhg out pro- 
clamations, framing charters, and enacting laws, when he @ have been 
actively engaged in the field. | 

Such was the state of affairs in Greece, towards the ! the first 
campaign of 1821. ‘That of 1822, though commencing with reverses, 
was, upon the whole, favourable to the cause, but 1823 opentth a veto, 
prononnced by the Congress of Verona against Greece. Still toutinued 
to struggle on amidst increasing difficulties, with inferior forcad amidst 
internal dissensions, when in‘'18249, the Sultan wearied by tlirotracted 
wariare, called in the aid of Mehemet Ali, the Viceroy of Egyyhose son 
Ibrahim, was, during this year, named Pasha of the Pelopsus, with 
instructions either to destroy, or send its inhabitanis to Nulnd to re- 
people the country with a race of Africans. 

He accordingly sailed for his destination, co-operating wit Turkish 
fleet in capturing several of the Greek islands on his way thith 

A most opportune remittance from England at this time enalhe Greek 
fleet to put to sea under the command of Miaulis, who firscked and 
defeated the Turkish navy, and then following the fugitives ire Gulf of 
Halicarnassus, encountered there, on the 10th of Septeml$24, the 
sqnadron of Ibrahim Pasha, composed of several men-of-wd of 150 
transports, on board of which were 300 cavalry aad 18,000)tian sol- 
diers. 

Miaulis without hesitation attacked the enemy, blew uh bis fire 
ships an Egyptian frigate and brig otf war, atid following up lvantage, 
compelled the Tarko-Egyptian fleet, after various disasted severe 
losses, the former to take refuge in the Dardanelles, the latter harbours 
of Candia. 

The preparation for the fifth campaign against the indepenaf Greece 
was commenced by the l’orte on a larger scale than those upy former 
occasion. The whole of the Ottoman forces were to be direc’ Western 
Greece, and concentrated before Missolonghi, whilst Egypto pour its 
legions into Peloponessus, to overrun that province, and to forma 
junction with the Turks on the western continent of Greece 

Pursuant to this arrangement, in February, 1825, Ibrahinienly left 
the Port of Suda, in the Island of Candia, disembarked,—as bn already 
mentioned,—in the Morea, and by the beginning of Aprijoined by 
reinforcements, which augmented his army to the total nuof 13,000 
regular troops. 








To be continued. 
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ON THE CURRENTS OF THE OC, 


‘* God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform ; 

He plants his footsteps on the sea, 
And rides upon the storm.” 


In a former number of this work we treated on the Curf the At- 
lantic, and the investigation of their numerous conditions bylued and 
energetic friend, the late Major Rennell; the which, we reason to 
hope, proved acceptable to many of our constituents. We #él called 
to a more general view of the World of Waters, from havi! perused 
a publication, which has lately appeared, on this important s It is a 
small but fall volume by Capt. Martin White, R.N., wholl known 
Channel surveys entitle him to an opinion; and it is printedhe sanc- 
tion of the Lords of the Admiralty, under the title, ‘Remarke Winds, 
Tides, and Currents of the Ocean, with other Phenomena.’his book 
the Captain has applied the test of his own experience to théstions of 
theory, and he courteously meets notions even bordering « fénciful : 
but he belabours certain dabblers without mercy, being juste at the 
stupidity of those mariners who have been the means of Ig charts 
with imaginary dangers and fly-away currents. Leaving,Vér, such 


* When Souli and Preveza were destroyed by Ali Pashattina, the 
urviving remainder of the inhabitants took refuge in the Selands. 
t These maseacres were accompanied by the most frightfulties, and 
veek Chieftain, named Pharmaky, who was taken pris@0ut this 
tim4, was brought to Constantinople, and, after having be@@ alive, 
his body was exposed for several days in the quarter of Pert@ gallant 
Diakos, who so bravely defended the Thermopyle against Vrione, 
after being captured by the latter, was roasted before a slov 
- The names of Miaulis and Canaris have become pro in naval 
chroiiicles for gallantry and dashing enterprise; the former! head of 
the Grecian flotillas, and the latter in command of its fire-y@re ever 
the terror of their Mahomedan antagonists on these seas. 
§ During this year the Greek cause lost two able suptin Lord 
Byron and the heroic Marco Botzaris; to bothof whom m/t&hs were 
erected at Missolonghi. 


The Atvion. 











pig-headed youths to gather a little information as to the effects of magne- 
tism and motion on chronometers, and the effects of local attraction on 
ship’s courses, in order to boom off the erroneous impressions as to the dis- 
cordances which impede the perfection of navigation, we shall proceed with 
our own views of the actual knowledge arrived at, in the department be- 
fore us. 

It may be matter of supererogation to remind our readers that the gene- 
ral term, Ocean, designates that huge body of salt and navigable water 
which encompasses the whole globe of the earth; but it may not therefore 
be unnecessary to remind them that, though the ancients barely had an ex- 
act notion of currents, Eustathius sapposes the word to have been derived 
from okeos naein, to slide swiftly. This is certainly—of all the derivations 
from the Hebrew, Phoenician, Sanscrit, Greek or Latin—the best basis for 
a lucubration which treats of the great system of aqueous circalation; since 
it conveys an inference that oceanic movements have long attracted regard. 
Phil. Sachsius, in 1664, acquired considerable reputation by his Oceanus 
Microcosmicuvs, wherein he shows that there is a circular motion in the wa- 
ters, like that of the blood in the human body ; that they all come from the 
ocean, and return thither again; in fact that the same inflnences that are 
exercised by the blood upon the bodies of animals are also exercised by 
the ocean upon the constitutien of the globe, the fluid being, in both cases, 
the great principle of existence. Now, considering the admirable chemi- 
cal composition of water, and that by the ordained action of its gases, salt- 
ness, phosphorescence, mucosity, and temperature, it circulates nourishment 
through every part, modifying the various climates the while, Sachaiua is 
relatively right; but the thought is due to Solomon. This. at all events, 
was an improvemant upon that strange notion which the Pythagoreans and 
all their offsets held, namely, that the earth was a huge animal, the respi- 
ration and movements of which caused ebbing, lowing and diversity of 
streams. 

Two aqueous movements of different kinds have been observed, by which 
the waters of the sea are impelled in some horizontal direction from one 
spot towards another; namely, Tides and Currents. As both these phe- 
nomena are matters of the utmost consequence in navigation, no pains have 
been spared to examine etfects in extenso, in order to approach the causes 
of all the various features attending them, as their periods, their velocities, 
their courses, and their peculiar stations. Of these the constant causes are 
reducible to calculation; but there are still 80 many occult ones to perplex 
the anxious inquirer, that the Chevalier De Sade was quite right when he 
declared, “ C’ est un labyrinthe de difficultes hors de la portee de tout cal- 
cul,” 

Astronomy owns the tidal theory as adaughter; but not without a plau- 
sible claim on the part of Astrology to the same relationship, the latter have 
ing fostered it previous to the days of Sir Isaac Newton. Many important 
truths have been strongly conceived, and some have been adopted by Faith 
long before their demonstration became evident: thus, for instance, the ro- | 
tation of the sun was discovered by Galileo many years before Newton de- 
monstrated the universality of _— This grand principle shows that a 
tidal motion of the sea, governed maialy by the moon, must take place; but 
our advance in hydrodynamics is not yet capable of accounting for all their 
observed and very perplexing anomalies. ‘The extreme smaliness of tides 
in the middle of wide waters, as the Atlantic, where they are only two or 
three feet, and the Pacific, in parts of which they are said to be nearly im- 
perceptible, are evidences that as yet we can give no exact mechanical rea- 
sons for the forms and distribution of co-tidal lines, nor represent the tide- 
wave moving round the globe. Hence no publisher has yet atiempted to 
predict the precise course and amount of the tides at any one place; nor 
can they accurately compute beforehand, the instant at which the flood will 
occur, nor the positive height to which it will rise. Wind, weather, coast- 
line, and the complex forms of ports and bays, account for some of the dif- 
ferences between the results of calculation and measurement; but those are 
not the only obstaclesin the way, for there are also other unknown modity- 
ing data which occasion discordance between fact and theory, thus nettling 
the Newtonians, and making the practical man incompetent to know when 
to add ur when to subtract a correction. Indeed continued and good ob. 
servations will still be reqaired, as well as more precise information of the 
motion of fluids, before it can be conclusively pronounced what woald be 
the actual effect of the moon’s attraction, combined with the earth’s axical 
motion, on such a body of water. But though we thus acknowledge 
the beam in oureye, it must not be overlooked that the observations 
of seamen, and the calculations of mathematicians, on this interesting 
law, have been equally numerous and valuable; and although inquirers 
bave not yet been able to furm a general theory sufficient to account for all 
the effects, they have undoubtedly furnished a large mass of useful informa- | 
tion, which is hourly deriving additional light from the assiduity and skill 
of many observers. Much, therefure, has certainly been done; but it is 
just as certain that there remains much to do. This confession ought to be 
Well considered by the self-satisfied knot, who pronounce opinions without | 
entering into the profound analysis which the subject demands: they neither | 
trouble us with the Newtonian notion of the ellipticity of the sea, nor the | 
Cartesian objections against it; but by an easier course contemn at once the | 
forces ascribed to the moor in diflerent points of her orbit, together with the 
asserted luni-solar influences, solstitial differences, and the varying elevation 
of the flaid surface. To hear Lieut. Brothers, Sir Richard Phillips, Capt. | 
Forman, and other savaus 0’ that ilk, is indeed a severe infliction, Boileau 
distinguishes two species of galimatia; one which renders an author unintel- 
ligible—the other which the author himself does not understand: the astute 
philosophists here cited are well graduated in both. 

The term Current is applied to the horizontal and progressive movements 
observed in fluids, whether air, electricity, or water. Currents at sea are 
those movements of the waters which carry vessels, or anything floating on 
them, in their directions, and precisely with their own velocity, when no 
wind prevails; or, if any wind acts on the vessel, the current will increase 
or cheok its rate of going, according to the point it blows from, and the 
course to be steered. Hence, in working the traverse, due allowance must 
be made for the set encountered, the correctness of which will mainly 
depend on the judgment exercised upon local inferences. But when the 
direction and velocity of a current are exactly ascertained, the application 
thiereof to the purposes of navigation is easy and evident: for if the ship sails , 
along in the direction of such stream, then its progress is the sum of the | 
current’s velocity and the rate given by the log; if the ship sails directly 
against the current, then its real progress is the difference of the two above- | 
mentioned particulars, and is directed the same way with the strongest: | 
hence, it may so happen that a vessel, which appears to be in full sail 
towards the north, may actually go backwards towards the south, in conse- 
quence of a strong current ; and in like manner Sir Edward Parry, thinking 
he was about to pass the 33rd paralle! of latitude by travelling on the ice, 
found, to his severe mortification, that while be and his men toiled to the 
north, the mass they were upon was floating to the south. If the current 
runs athwart a vessel's course, or aslant to its direction, then, since the ship 
isimpelled by two forces, its real departere must be in the diagonal of a 
parallelogram, of which the sides are the velocity of the current and the 
velocity of the impelling wind. Current sailing is therefore an important 
object in day’s-works; assuming a distinct branch of Pe sailing, although 
it involves a consideration of the longitude in many of its cases. The most 
important aid towards a knowledge of the movements in question has been 
derived from the comparatively recent introduction of chronometers. Pre- 
vious to this invention, no means deserving of confidence, were known for | 
ascertaining the course and swiftness of currents ; for although the difference 
in northing and southing, between the dead reckunings and the observations, 
might be pointed out by the observed latitude, yet the error of longitude, 
or of easting or westing, would of course escape detection, except in in- 
stances where small equatorial portions of the surface of the sphere may be 
considered as planes. 

Currents are often confounded with tides, and vice versa: but properly 
speaking they are esseutially different phenomena. Tides foliow, with 
alternate rising and falling, the diurnal motion of the moon, and, :ikewise, 
in some measure of the sun; whereas currents continue in one direction 
for a longer spell. They are, in fact, vast masses of water which are in 
continual motion in acertain direction, running sometimes two or three 
thousand miles, with an average breadth of two or three handred miles. 
Although some currents are caused by tides, unlike them, they derive their 
motion from other causes thau solar and lunar attraction; and in their con- 
stant circulation, they traverse extensive regions where they necessarily emit 
or imbibe heat, thereby softening the severity of polar cold, and tempering 
the hea's of tropical climates. They moreover perform other important 
offices in the grand economy of nature, distributing the hydrostatic pressure 
at the bottom, rendering the fluid favourable to submarine vegetation and 
piscatory life, and by agitating the waters, preventing stagnation. Dampier 
thinks that tides may be compared to land and sea-breezes, in respect to 
their keeping near the shore and alternating at short intervals; but the cur- | 
rents he likens to the Trade-winds. This is so popular an image that we | 
may recur to such men as Dampier and Bernouilli, even though we cast 
their imitators upon the waters. But the comparisun is a forced one. When 
we see the uneven and furrowed landscape above water, we can readily 
discern the influence of mountainous districts upon the winds, and therefore 
theorize upon the subject satisfactorily, because it is all above-board. But 
in treating of currents, the whole case alters; we perceive the effects, but 
not all the causes, since there are numberless submarine mountains, gullies, 
hummocks, and chasms, that do not reach the surface, but influence the | 
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currents notwithstanding. Aud though some may infer thata current extends | 
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50 or 100 fathoms downwards, our exact acquaintance is nearly confined to 
the super -natant waters only. 

Carrents are always named after the points to which they run or set ; being 
therein exactly the reverse of wind, which is designated according to the 
point from which it blows. Currents do not, like the tides, change their 
direction in the course of a few hours ; yet some of them flow one way only 
during a few days, others continue several months in one direction, and then 
alter their course, or vanish altogether, while others run continually the 
same way. Hence, they are either permanent, particular, or variable, as 
well as of a perennial, periodical, or casual nature. The permanent cur- 
rents are always directed towards the same point of the compass, the course 
and velocity being constant ; the particular currents shift from one direction 
to the opposite, in the course of six months, and the variable currents are 
those irregular streams which have no stated period, and are generally affec- 
ted by the wind, one twenty-ninth part of the velocity of which is equal to 
that of the current. Counter-currents move in opposite directions, at no 
great distance from each other, when the wind and waves are driven into 
bays and gulfs, there is a surface current running towards the shore, but in 
such localities, a counter-stream may be expected, which is well-known to 
seamen as the under tow, setting to windward, and enabling ships to coun- 
teract the united force of the winds and surface waves. This is treated ona 
large seale by Bernouilli. He shows that the periodical currents are attri- 
butable to the sun’s heating ths waters perpendicularly under him, thereby 
raising them, and occasioning a current towards the poles: but the sea being 
heavier, because colder there, a counter-current is forced to flow below, 
back to the equator. This subject naturally embraces the atmospheric 
currents, occasioned also by varieties of temperature. Bernouilli thinks 
that at the height of about 300 toises there would be found an equable tem- 
perature all over the glube, and, therefore, that on ascending mountains at 
the poles, we should feel an increase of temperature, and that the influx of 
polar air in the tropical regions along the surface of the land and sea, is 
equalized above by a current setting towards the poles. And he instances 
the evidence of a circulation between a hot and a cold room, by puttinga 
candle at the bottom of a door-way between them, and another at the top, 
when the cold air will be seen by the direction of the flame to rush intu the 
hot room at the bottom, and the hot to rush out at the top of the door, while 
a candle half-way up will burn tr anquilly.g Has not a man recently been 
decked iu the garb of his betters, for merely repeating this simple experi- 
ment? 

Among the streams above enumerated, there are also upper and under 
currents, that is, the waters at the surface move in a contrary or obliqae 
direction to those at the bottom. These were treated of by Daniel Ber- 
nouilli, in his celebrated prize essay of 1715, under the name of a class 
which he calisdouble. But they had been described by Dampier, half a 
century previously: ‘ Neither,’ says that intelligent seaman, ‘ is it very 
strange to see two ditferent currents at one place and time, the superficial 
water running one way, and that underneath running a quite contrary; for 
sometimes at an anchor, | have seen the cable carried thus by two different 
streams, the underpart having been doubled one way, and the upper part 
quite the contrary.’ But in bringing Dampier into his well-earned place 
in the van, we have no intention of impugning the Droningen philosopher ; 
on the contrary, we give full credit to the labour he exerted in his admired 
paper, and cannot but acknowledge that, in improving the details of others, 
he earned the elegant compliment paid hin—‘ sous sa plume le euivre de- 
vient or.’ We have, moreover, a kindly feeling for his memory on enother 
count; seeing that he embraced the Newitoniau philosophy in preference to 
that of Descartes, even in decided opposition to the views and impressions of 
his celebrated father. 

Of the currents which may be called pariial and shifting, a vast number 
have beenobserved, and new ones are continually met with iu different 
parts of the world, by attentive mariners. ‘They are generally occasioned 
by the monsoons and other winds, or by the cenfigurations of headlands, 
promontories, coasts, channels, gulfs, and islands; for the waters driven by 
a continuance of certain winds against barriers and obstructions, must of 
necessity run off some way or other, and thereby produce a set or two in 
the Haid, which usually last no longer than the cause continues to act, 
There are, however, cases in which—trom the elasticity of water and the 
mobility of waves—the undulations may travel for many leagues atter the 
forces that produced them have ceased. It is true, that eddies and counter- 
currents may seem to be anomalous; butthey may beseen to ultimately 
foilow the general direction, after getting clear from the influence of the 
impediments which occasioned them. ‘l'hose motions produced by the 
main body of the stream, under varying circumstances, are liabie to changes 
of position. 

in thus speaking of oceanic currents as distinguished from tides, we beg 
to remind the reader, that the term ocean, as we have said, though applied in 
some instances to divisions or seas, is used par excellence as a collective denv- 
mination, comprehending the universality of waters. of which the head-quar- 
ters ure in the southern hemisphere. Now, in seas there is no great difficulty 
in tracing aqueous sets to the impulsion of tides; but the cause of particular 

owings over the face of the world of waters, requires other explanation, 
Bernouilli attributes less than most inquirers to the tides, and more to the 
eartn’s rotation. This he showed by instancing a solid cylinder revolving 





quickly in a circular vase of water, when it will be found that the fluid in 
contact with the cylinder will revolve with it, and on the contrary, the 
water in contact with the vase will remain stationary, while the inter- 
mediate will revolve with a velocity proportionate to its proximity to the 
cylinder. Now the cylinder represents the earth, which drags along with 
it the lowest stratum of the ocean, and while going with equal velocity, 
there will be no relative change of position between them ; but the next 
stratum, by not accomplishing it so quickly from west to east, will seem re- 
latively to movea little in the contrary direction. Each superincumbent 
stratum, for the reasons thus adduced, will more and more recede from the 
direction of the earth’s motion, and comparatively flow quicker towards the 
west. This general tendency is of course strongest in the tropical regions, 
since, for several degrees on each side of the equator, the globe may be 
considered as a cylinder; and beyond the tropics the diameter diminishing 
fast towards the poles, this grand flow of the waters slackens very greatly. 
Such are the cogitations of Daniel Bernouilli; and they were zealously 
seconded by that eminent mariner, and zealous promoter of marine science, 
Count Fleurieu. 

Our omniological writer, Governor Pownall, made some hydrauiic and 
nautical remarks on the currents of the Atlantic Ocean, in 1787, in order to 
attract the notice of navigators; but he threw them out rather as matters 
for further investigation than as thiugs proved, although some of them had 
been determined by observation, and others were of common notoriety. 
He considered that the combined action of the sun, moon, and earth, being 
uniform and permanent, it therefore follows that an uniform and permaneut 
effect must be produced in the general tides of the ocean; and in like man- 
ner the winds, when they are uniform and permanent, produce, by protru- 
sions, currents in the ocean, in like manner permanent and uniform. The 
currents produced by the protrusion of the winds, continue at al! times 
flowing one way, eitner in the direction of the wind, or in a diverging 
lateral course, er in a reflexed recoiling current, as the waters piled up 
against any obstruction find the meaus of running off, and descending from 
their forced elevation. The matter was then takeu up by Baron Humboldt 
and treated with his usual energetic industry ; but he trusted rather more 
than so scientifie a voyager ought to have done, to the comparison of Ber- 
thoud’s chronometer with the pilot’s reckoning in the Pizarro, established 
on data given by throwing the log. In 1822, Major Rennell’s great work 
on the Carrents of the Atlantic saw the light; this we duly noticed as prac- 
tically and ably establishing the general movement of the equatorial waters, 
and their individual ramifications. But though we were much struck with 
the magnitude of this labour, we are inclined to think that the excellent 
Major attributes too much influence to the prevailing currents of wind; for 
often must he have found, while poring over logs, that ships were carried 
directly in the very teeth of settled winds. Witness the known fact of 
vessels off the Cape of Good Hope, being driven to the westward at the 
rate of 60 or 70 miles a day, even against a strong westerly gale, 

It should be here remarked, that however much we may have advanced, 
it will be better, in our present state of knowledge, to consider these as mat- 
ters deserving and requiring further and repeated examinations, in a more 
methodical, and under a more scientific, course of experiment; the whole 
recorded with a more concise arrangement than hitherto practised. In the 
mean time we will briefly run over those points which reference leads us 
to believe are established. : 

From what we have stated, it will be seen that the currents of the ocean 
—some of which are almost as accurately determined as the courses of the 
land rivers—may be referred to various causes—either occasional, variable, 
or constant; such as the obvious ones of a violent gale of wind, the peri- 
odical melting of the polar ice, and the difference of temperature ; or the 
occult ones of the diurnal axical relation of our globe, and the mutual influ- 
ences of the three bodies. Among the constant phenomena, the existence 
of two polar currents is proved by the floating of masses of ice from the frigid 
into the temperate regions; these masses being at times seen as low as the 
45th, or even the 40th degree of latitude. Among the many melancholy 
records of ships striking against them, a couple of instances may illustrate 
our assertion. In December, 1789, the warm season in that hemisphere, 
the Guardian frigate swuck on an iceberg in 44 degrees of south latitude, 
and was ouly preserved from foundering by the undaunted courage and nau- 
tical skill of the gallant Lieut. Riou, and those of the brave crew who did 
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not desert him: in June, 1303, the Lady Hobart, commanded by our ex 
cellent friend Dorset Fellowes, struck on an island of ice in about 44 de- 
grees of north latiude, with such violence that she was totally wrecked, 
and the crew driven to make their escape in a cutter and a jolly-boat. Be- 
sides the existence of the hyperborean streams, it is equally certain thut a 
tropical current exists, judging not only from the direction of | bodies floating 
on the water, but also from the circumstance that vessels, in crossing from 
Europe to America, descend to the latitude of the Canary Islands, where 
they fall into a current and are carried rapidly to the west. In going from 
America to Asia across the Pacific, a similar effect is observed. It might 
be supposed that this was due solely to the trade winds, but such is not the 
case; for itis quite possible to distinguish their effect from that of the cur- 


g nts, since the progress of the vessel is quicker than it could be with the 


aid of the wind alone. 


Although certain discussions made many people look upon the connexion 
between the pole and the basin as somewhat Mambrino-ish, yet in the treat- 
ment of our lucubration, we must resort to the hackneyed term; but by 
polar basin, we hydrographically mean to include a circular space, of which 
the end of the pole may be considered the centre, and the 71st degree of 
latitude, sweeping over laad and water, the circumference. Sir James Ross 
is about to tell us how this fits on at the south pole; and we know enough 
of the northern one, however imperfectly some of the details may be jotted, 
to see that its busin receives the discharge »f the Dvina, the Yana, the Leva, 
the Cupper mine, and other great rivers draining the northern districts of 
the earth. The cause of the polar currents is, no duubt, in a great measure 
to be traced io the centrifugal force which is the result of the earth’s rota- 
tion. 1t may be further explained, when we reflect that the water towards 
the poles, both on account of its lower temperature and its being less at- 
tracied by the heavenly bodies is heavier than the water in the tropical 
regions, and moreover, that the heat of the torrid zone occasions a much 
more powerful evaporation of the sea, than is elsewhere experienced: the 
consequence is, that the waters nearer the poles will move towards the 
equator in order to restore the equilibriam, which has in these several ways 
been destroyed. This circulation is equally beautiful and beueficial, since 
the cooling stream from the polar basin attempers the fervour of the equi- 
noctial regions; while, iv return, though the tropical flowings from being 
of a higher temperatare than the northern air may produce embarrassing 
fogs, stil they also carry and dispense beat in the frozen districts. To be 
sure, meteoric phenumena of a grave nature to the navigator, result from 
the meeting of two currents of different temperatures and specific gravities, 
since they produce rain, thunder, lightning, and storms of wind. The banks 
of Lagullas and Newfoundland bear testimony to this. 

The north polar basin appears to be a constant laboratory of streams ; iu 
addition to the great physical cause we have just assigned, we must also 
recollect the enormous quantity of fresh water and ice which it receives 
from the rivers, The connexion of the currents of the North Atlantic and 
the Arctic Seas with those of the Pacific Ocean, has been indicated by the 
vast cargoes of drift wood found near highwater mark, on the west side of 
the projecting polar headlands; and is also known by the concurring testi- 
mouy of Cook, Kotzebue, and other navigators, of the strong easterly set 
which they found on the N.W coasi of America. The nature and densities 
of these waters should be more accurately established before conclusions 
can safely be drawn; at present it is an on-dit that the specific gravity of 
the waters of the South Atlantic is 1029; of the North Atlantic 1028; and of 
the Polar basin only 1026; rain water being 1000. Supposing there pre- 
mises to be granted, the constant circulation, mean densities, and relative 
heights of surfac’, mast consequently be in attendance. 

he on current may also, though in another manner, be explained 

as proceeding from the earth’s rotatiun. The waters, as they advance from 
the polar seas, pass {rom regions where the rotatory motion of the earth’s 
surface is very slight, to those where it is exceedingly rapid; they cannot 
immediately acquire the accelerated motion with whict the solid parts of 
the earth revolve in tropical regions, and they are, accordingly, lett rather 
behind, that is, to the westward, the earth turning round from west to east. 
The Ocean, consequently appears to retreat from the western, and advances 
upon the eastern coasts of the continents, or, in other words, to havea 
ae movement from east to west; and the effect is very much assisted 
y the constant blowing of the trade winds. When this set of siream meets 
with shores or narrow straits to impede or turn aside its course, it forms 
alrong and even dangerous currevts. In passing through the chain of the 
outer Caribbee and Bahama islands, and amongst the caves of the same, it is 
diverted aud drawn trom its general course in all directions: but when it is 
not interrupted or disturbed, it keeps its general route, as along the West 
Indian sea, through the Gulf of Mexico, to its bottom. Here the eastern 
coast of America constitutes a sort of dyke to the general westward motion 
of the Atlantic, which piles up its aggregated waters against the opposing 
continent, and renders it imperatively necessary for them to run off laterally, 
and descend out of the Gulf of Florida. Some of the details handed to us 
respecting the consequent Gulf Stream are still questionable enough; but 


the broad features are so far established, that the generalization may be 
safely accepted : 


The Arctic southerly set, the Labrador flowing, the suppositious Rennell 
current, and the Gult-stream, together with certain anomalous risings and 
fallings of the mighty deep in Fundy, and other American bays, have long 
occupied the attention of Currenteers and Tidologists, as well as perplex- 
ed both thinking and unthinking navigators ; and the theories thereupon 
have been as various as conflicting. Another remarkable constant current 
of those regions, is that which rans from the Atlantic into the Mediterra- 
nean, through the Strait ot Gibraltar; and which throws into that inland 
sea such vast quantities of water, that science is puzzled to know what be- 
comes of it, since the level has undergone but little sensible alteration for 
many ages. Let this great question be settled as it may, much is undonbt- 
edly due, as Halley has shown, to the principle of evaporation. From the 
full action of the solar heat to which the Mediterranean is exposed, ie 
Specific gravity of its waters 1s actually found to be a little greater than 
that of the Atlantic water, indicating the presence of a little more salt in 
the former than in the latter. Indeed it has been loosely calculated, that in 
one summer's da , about 5280 millions of tons of water are, in all proba- 
bility, evaporated from the surface of the Mediterranean sea; and as the 
Taised vapour of sea-Water cannot take up any saline particles, the reason 
for the greater saltness alluded to is obvious, ‘The asserted lateral outsets 
in the Strait of Gibraltar, as well as the supposed under-stream of that 
channel, may possibly be the subject of a future lucubration ; suffice it at 
present to say, that even an admission of these will not interfere largely 
with the necessity of admitting evaporation as a grand agent. 

_ The principal current of the aqueous portion of our globe is observed in 
its broader and more exposed surface: its general direction is from the 
east towards the west, or contrary to the motion of the earth in its diurnal 
revolution, if not deflected from its course by opposing land. This current 
comes from the Pacific and Indian Oceans, round the Cape of Good Hope, 
and along the coast of Africa; thence it passes over to America, where it 
divides itself into two branches, one of which is reflected southward to- 
wards the Brazilian coast, and the other northward into the Gulf Stream. 
After advancing north eastward as far as the neighbourhood of Newfound- 
land, it probably returns south-eastward, crossing the Atlantic once more; 
or returns into the great ocean, says Dr. Peysonnel, ‘ in order to pursue in 
the north the course ordained it by the Supreme Being.’ The circulating 
impetus, and compensating waters in the Pacific, may be largely derived 
from the Antarctic ices; for it is established that a carrent from the south 
polar regions sets to the northward several degrees west of Cape Horn, 
which unites its waters with those of the more temperate latitades in their 
flow to the coasts of Chili and Peru, and thence towards the equator, We 
are, however, in want of numerous gdod observations on the course, velo- 
city, and temperature of the waters of the Pacific before we can clear their 
system of the complex irregularity which now envelopes it. But whatever 
be the laws which give effect to currents without the tropics,—whether by 
external impulse, by a difference of heat or saltness, by the periodical melt- 
ing of the polar ice, by the inequality of evaporation, or by the variable 
pressure of the atmosphere on the surface of the deep, Dampier’s sugges- 
tion, that the currents within the tropics receive their first impulse from, and 
are set in motion by, the trade and monscon winds, may be received, since 
it is clear that the friction of those winds must inevitably induce a similar 
motion in the sea. Nor will this acceptance interfere with the necessity of 
Inquiring into the effect of axical motion, in the maintenance and amount 


of set. But both winds and currents may be partly effects of the same 
cause, 


Intelligent mariners will perceive, that however much their body has con. 
tributed to our knowledge in these matters, much, very iuch, is yet ex- 
pected at their hands. The extent, direction, depth, strength, and tem- 
perature of currents are very various, and often fluctuating. Some, for 
insiance, run aiong immense tracts, and spread a vast way, while othere are 
observed close to some particular coast or strait, and not farther. Some ap- 
pear to reach very deep, while others are proved to be very superficial. 
The velocities of some are remarkably great; but, in general, when the 


periodical currents are near the time of their termination, they are observed | 


to slacken their pace. 
difference of temperature between the supernatant waters and those of the 
lowest depths, may not occasion a vertical circulation : we have ourselves 
fonud the water cooler by 25° at 600 fathoms depth than at the surface. 
Another apparent difficulty has been the observed fact of hot surface water 
Gescending; but this may be readily attributed to extreme exhalation leav- 


SES 


| ing the fluid so salt that it exceeds the effect of temperature. In a word, tc 


define in detail the various currents of the ocean, and to discover the infi- 
nity of secret causes which are incessantly producing them in every clime 
and in every season, is a task of no small difficulty, since there are Obstacles 
in the way which appear all but insuperable. Nothing but great skill, and 
the most deliberate perseverance, can arrive at satisfactory results. 

But here it is by no means oar intention to undervalue the labours and 
services of those who have already done so much, and with such indifferent 
means. It is trae that the probe of science has not been so liberally used 
upon phenomena of oceanic circulation, as a subject so intimately connected 
with navigation demands: but numerous experiments, and adinirable prac- 
tical considerations, have been so ably directed to these mysterious move. 
ments, that the existence, duration, and general effects of many uf the flow- 
ings are well established. Still that admirable system by which Providence 
keeps the waters in the continued action so necessary to their purity, has not 
had so much attention from philosophers as could be wished ; and the con- 
clusions promulgated are not always cougraous. We cannot but suggest 
that the great tidal wave, or that stupendous undulum caused by the united 
influence of both luminaries, may be one cause of the equatorial current, as 
an imitator of the aerial stream above it: but there is this difference between 
the two fluids—the cceun is everywhere bounded in, laterally by the land 
aud supernally by the air, while the upper strata of theatmosphere are 
free to move in every direction. To this cause, we again cite a probable 
effect from the rotatory motion of the earth on its axis; a notion so strong 
with Baron Humboldt that he calls the tropical streams currents of rotation. 
He, however, it must be admitted, js rather too ¢ranchant in his dicta,—for, 
in his argument, he certainly does not distinguish between the proper 
currents and the drift water, which latter produces a slight western set 
along the surface. This latter motion, indeed, is probably caused by the 
united effects of the rotation and the trade-wings ou the wide oceanic ex- 
panse. ‘ 

There aro many inquiries connected with the subject, which are not 
quite necessary to the view we are now taking; but which cannot but be 
urgenily necessary to physical geography, and the nearly untouched won- 
ders of hydro-phytology. The bottom of the sea appears to have similar 
inequalities to the surface of the continents; the depth of water is, there- 
fore, extremely various. There are vast spaces where no bottom has been 
found; but this of course does not prove that the sea is bottomless, and, 
reasoning from analogy, we may fairly conclude that the greatest oceanic 
depth is, at least, equal to the loftiest of the terrestrial mountaius, or about 
5U00 fathoms. From what we do know, however, there is no doubt that 
the bottom of the sea presents great inequalities, which may affect the sur- 
face currents. ‘The ocean assumes various hues, or rather tints of a simi- 
lar colour, trom the irregularities of banks and shoals ; it being only in very 
deep seas that the certain and unchaugeable ultramarine called ‘ Blue Wa- 
ter’ appears. This water is perfectly transparent and colouriess in a glass, 
and its hue may arise entirely trom the same cause as the azure lint of the 
sky ; the rays of blue light being the most refrangible, pass in greatest 
quantity through the water, which, on account of its density and depth, 
makes them undergo a strange refraction. The other colours exhibited in 
parts of the sea depend on causes which are local, and sometimes decep- 
tive; as appearances in some cases arise from the colours of the substances 
spread over the bottom, acting as a foil; and in others are produced by 
earthy substances floating in the water, or by myriads of infusoria and 
minute mollasca. A change inthe aspect of the sky gives the water a 
lighter or darker shade; but it has little effect onils real colour; still it 
gives occasionally an unnecessary alarm to the navigator, who has imme. 
morially held the green tint as announcing danger, or an approach to low 
coasts. 

What we have now advanced must, however, in our present stage of 
kuowledge, be considered rather as matter of opinion than of experience. 
With respect to the grand abyss of the ocean, intelligent seamen are well 
aware of the numerous practical difficulties which obstruct the use of a 
sounding machine in very great depths. Sir John Herschel, it is true, hes 
delivered a positive judgment on the feasibility of this object, saying that 
our acquaintance with the depression of the bed of the sea below the sur- 
face over all its extent, is attainable by direct sounding, with whatever 
difficulty aud however slowly it may be etfected. This is warmly expres- 
sed, and encourages hope; yet surely the serious aspect of the opposing 
conditions—as the hydrostatic pressure and consequent compression will 
compel the water to increase in density with its profundity, and the impe- 
diments of adaptation and manzpulation in lines and weights for the lowes: 
depths—are sulficient to make us predict that a correct sub-aqueous map of 
the vast volume of fluid which constitutes three-fourths of the entire super- 
ficies of the giobe, will never be made by man. Mr. Boyle and Count 
Marsigli were led to a different conclusion; but our dictam is founded upou 
practice, for we have more than once attained a depth of 1000 fataoms, ex- 
clusive of strayline ; and even this was an operation which—although with 
habituated hands and express means—usually took about twenty-five min- 
ates in paying out, and nearly an hour for haulingin. But eur attempts 
have been sigually eclipsed by those of Sir James Ross, in his recent An- 
tarctic exploration, where, it is said, he has obtained bottom in 4000 fa- 
thoms, the particulars of which we shall learn in his forthcoming voiume. 

{n ruminating over this topic, it may assist the mind’s eye to recollect the 
pliability of water, and that, from the well-known laws of gravitation, it is 
inferred that the surface of the sea is always at the same mean distance 
curve; but though the surface is thus curved, minute investigation has 
shown that there are some great irregularities, and that some parts of the 
sea are more elevated than others; yet, under a mean of variable circum- 
stances, every square inch of that surlace sustains an atmospheric pressure 
of 15 lbs. Thus the Red Sea, and consequently the Indian Ocean, are 
found to be higher than the Mediterranean; and the level of the Pacific is 
above that of the Atlantic; while closed seas are generally higher than the 
neighbourinz ocean, except where the evaporation is greater than the sup- 
ply of water from rivers. From such differences various local currents 
may be accounted for, and temperature may be assigned for others; while 
the general set is so far independent of both these causes, as well as of 
winds and tides, as to be affected by physical causes hitherto almost un- 
touched. Till lately it was a general opinion that the mass of the water, 
from the surface to the bottom, had the same degree of warmth in the same 
latitude. But this assumption has been proved to be inaccurate; and it 
has been found that the law which is constant for the earth must be invert- 
el for the sea, since it cools in the proportion of one degree of Fahrenheit 
to every depth of nearly thirty fathoms. Ina word, the farther we des- 
cend into the interior of the earth, the higher is the temperature; but the 
deeper we dip iuto the sea, the cooler is the water. 

Such are the motions of the mighty flaid which regenerates the earth, 
and forms the highway of nations, but we think it will be conceded, that 
the difficulty of ascertaining them to rigorous exactitade—under circam- 
stances ever varying, and over surfaces altogether unknown—is all but in- 
surmountable. Yet a nearer approach must be made. , ; 

In conclusion, we call upon the Blue-jackets to continue their exertions, 
since their means, to use a Frenchism, are infinitely better than those of 
their predecessors; whose rule-of-thamb mode of lowering an iron kettle 
from a boat, and then heaving the log, was well enough when nothing bet- 
ter was at hand. But the means by which such investigation must Now be 


more exact results follow. The lift given to the every-day kind of navi- 
gator, by the extended use of the chronometer, and the detection of the 
deranging force called local attraction, will make them know better than 
of erst how to estimate those differences between the actual and supposed 
position of a ship, which are attributed to the effects of currents. But 
though navigation may even have improved so as to be a distinct art from 
that which was practised down to a few years ago, let him who is unduly 
proud of the mechanical skill which has thus been worked in his favour, 
recollect the circumnavigation of the globe by Drake 270 years ago, in a 
vessel of only 100 tons, and be humble.—Uniled Service Magazine. 
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SUMMER SPORTS IN THE SOUTH OF IRELAND, 


Hunting in summer! Why this was a pursuit we bad never dreamed of 
even in our wildest imaginings. 

The thing however was not only to be dreamed of but to be realised, and 
realised in a manner sufficient to put to flight all our preconceived notions 
and prejudice upon the subject. re 

A sporting medical friend—the country dispensary physicians of Jreland 

















Then comes a grave question as to whether the} Irish claret, i.e 


are, to a man, Cen Sa frequently given me kind and pressing invi- 

tations to spend a week or two withhim, These, from some cause or ano- 
ther, I had as constantly to decline. At length, however, sick of the dust 

|and heat of a large city during the ‘dog-days,’ I resolved to avail myself 

jof my friend’s proffered hospitality, aud seek relief in the wilds of Dun- 
hallow. 

A few hours’ drive brought me to the cottage of the worthy practitioner, 
where a hearty welcome, a plain but substantial dinner, and a ‘ magnam’ of 
, whiskey punch, awaited my arrival. 

_ An hoar or two thus occupied, by no means indisposed me for the com- 
forts of the ‘pillow,’ from which the doctor had promised I should be early 
aroused, as the hounds were to meet at daybreak on a mountain a few miles 


| 
| 
| distant, 
; 


from the surface of the earth, forming, consequently, a uniformly regular | 





Wild and incoherent were the dreams which thajaight visited me. Whe- 
ther it was the spirit of the doctor’s ‘mountaiy dew,’ or the effects of the 
pure mountain breeze | had inbaled | know Act, but horses and hounds, 
red-coats aud hunting- whips, were coamingbd in ‘ confusion worse con- 
founded,’ while o'er wall and dyke ad fence I urged my nag to many a 
desperate leap, such as, if waking, I hould have shuddered even to look 
at. Matters were in this situation wbn a loud, a most vo ‘iferous ‘ Yoicks, 
hark forward, tally ho!’ made me sphg from my couch, and i could soon 
distinguish the doctor’s cheering voif, urging me to expedition, as the sun 
had already risen, and everything ga promise of a good morning’s sport. 

A few minutes sufficed to compte my toilet; our horses were already 
at the door, and, having swallowed, glass of something warm to exclude 
the early fog, we were quickly in Je saddle, and pressing along at a gentle 
trot to the scene of action. ; 

Never shall [forget the beautand the grandeur of that morning scene. 
Around and beneath us was one? of fog, with here and there, as it were, 
an island peeping up from the i waters, the tops of the loftier hills alone 
being visible, whil) above us alas clear and unobscured, The rising sun 
was shedding a rel and lurid /ght on the scene presenting every object, 
distorted, to the fiew, whilgthe landscape resembled more an island- 
specked sea than yhat in trayit was, a fair inland view. 

More than onceto the annyance of my companion, who was accustomed 
to such scenes, I stopped mire the novel prospect. Gradually, how- 
ever, the veil wash{ted, ad ere we reached the residence of the owner of 
the hounds the fogvas alyost entirely dissipated, Notking could be more 
admirable than thi site slected by the sporting master. Ou the side of a 
gentle hill, surrogded Oy a plantation judiciously arranged, as well for 
shelter as for oftmest, and trellised with woodbine and roses, stood a 
pretty cottage oftodern design. Before it rose the beautiful demesne of 
N , and in a — ran a laughing rivulet, that sparkled and 

bly bed. 
8 which proceeded from the house it was evident that 
its inmates was afoot and stirring. 
uy wager,” said my companion, addressing me, ‘ that s-— 
ith him last night!’ 













‘Paddy, mp°y,’ he added, turning to a man half butler, half groom, 
who was bug engaged filling a large kettle from a well adjacent to the 
path we rod@®, ‘can you tell me is “ the master” up yet?’ : 

‘ Arrah, ti troth he is, docthur,’ was the quick reply, ‘more by sartin 
he didn’t ga tbed at all last night !’ 

* Not go tg°d at all last night! Was he ill then ?’ 


“UL! Not }faix, docthur, only some of the gintlemin dined wid him yis- 
terday, andty’re at it iver sinse. That I mighto’tif this isn’t the sivinth 









kittle of rl filled since last night, and the bellows is all dishtroyed 
from the labour. Divil rasave the lie I’m telling you, sir!’ 

Giving ghorses into the care of a sleepy hanger-on, who stood near, 
we euter@gie house, and took our seats at the table without attracting 
observati@r'om the more than half unconscious revellers. The scene was &@ 


:musing one. The un'rimmed candles burned dutly, shedding 
light on a confused mass of decanters, bottles, glasses, and jags, 


while the ys of the early sunlight were streaming in as if in mockery. 
At the of the table, erect and smiling, sat the master. Beside him, 
apparegtieaodeavouring to snatch some hasty repose, his head resting on 
the boagdvas the well-known sporting Mr. Kennedy, a man able to ride 
to any Beds. a tirst rate hand at a comic song or story, aud an excellent 
judge @t’ine, whiskey and horseflesh. Opposite, and on the chairman's 


right, Di M‘Manus was deep in the intricacies of a hunting 


ditty, which 


the oths were anxiously endeavouring to chorus, while from ‘a distant 
corner occasional snore gave evidence of the existence of some oblivious 
occu 


With continuance of this state of things it was evident we could enjoy 
no h@mg that morning. Accordingly we took immediate measures to 
es far as possible the effects of the carousal. The shutters and 
4 were thruwn Open, and the cold breeze was permitted to rush in 
This; vb the application of a little cold water, had a most beneficial etfect, 
ad soon the satisfaction of seeing all the party (save and except 
was conveyed to bed) in tolerable condition to encounter the 
its of flood and field.’ 
ags were ordered out—the hounds by our directions had already 
‘at on—and in a few minutes half a score of ‘good men and true,’ 
fending their way along tne mountain paths of the Limerick border. 
sle glance was sufficient to show the difficulties of the ground over 










whi8hwe were to try the qualities and powers of our respective horses. 
Thegevas no champaign country suited to the racing speed of the thorough- 


» break-neck fences to call into action the jamping capabilities of 
ple-chaser. A pony would have had a better chance than either 
hose wild mountain ranges. The ground, as may be supposed, was 
and aneven. 

yand there might be seen a few small patches under cultivation, and 


the#rere protected by a nondescript fence, half stone, half loose earth, 
an no means a safe and pleasant one for either horse or rider, But 
thogg little intersected with artificial fences, there was an abundance of 


obstacles, some of which were rather of a serious description. Boh- 
reeng, or bye roads, rudely fenced on either side, ravines, deep and jaggeG 
gulldvs}caused by the rush of winter floods, and precipitous rocks, called for 
cautionjon the part of the rider, and a quick eye and sure foot in the animal 
that carties him. ; 
Fo-tupately for myself, the kindness of my friend had furnished me with 


anag of the right sort. Active and wiry, with well knit and muscular 
limbs, ahd though not large, yet possessing considerable speed combined 
with thd greatest steadiness, he was ‘easy in hand,’ and admirably calculated 
for a ‘lizht weight,’ as well as for the work on which we were about to 
enter. 


Inacdordance with a rule which T have always adopted, and which I 
have ever found serviceable, I rode to the side of the buntsman with the 
desirs %) propitiate his favour, and slipping a half. crown into his ‘hand, 
atrick,’ 1 said—certain that I could not go wrong in calling him by 
this almbst universal synonime— ‘ well, Patrick— 

. Sir, at your service.’ ; )' 
d! that is not a usual name in this part of the country, eh ? 











‘Maybe not, sir! but 1 heard tell as how it was the name ofa famous 
lawyer that lived long ago in furrin parts, an’ the way I come by it was 
this :—My father and mother (rest their sowls !) had sivinteen sons, barrin 
mysil{ that was the eighteenth, and faix when | came maybe they wern’t 
puzzled Why to know what nameto call me. While they wor debating 
upon it, Who should come in but Thade Mahony, my mother’s first cousin, 
an’ says{T ade, says he, ‘ What’s the matther?’ Wid dhat they upan’ told 
him the }obble they wor in about de name, an’ how they had gone through 
the entit® family for the brothers that wiut before me. Now Thade was 
a knowig’ man ana good scholar, an’ had read a dale about the old Ro- 
mans aul Greeks (maybe you heerd tell of them, sir), and after conshider 
ing for &@ while he says, says he, * Wouldn’t you call the child Moses ? 
‘ Bedad? says my tather, ‘ that'll do,’ and wid dat, sure enough, they chris- 
tened m@ Moses.’ 


Whilé laughing at the simplicity of the man’s manner I was interrupted 








We tumbled into our cots, and were soon lost to all external things. | 


by the éxclamation— 
‘ Holy mother! there’s a hare!’ and a splendid‘ Jack’ at the moment 


made are of a very different character; and it must not inflate conceit if | started {tom beneath his furze shelter, aud made play at a pace that bid 


fair to tty the mettle both of dogs and men. 

My friend Moses was now all life and animation, and certainly showed 
himself po novice in the matter of getting his children on the scent, for in 
less time than it takes to record the feat, the dogs were running breast high, 
and | discoursing most sweet music’ to the morning gale. A few words of 
encouragement or jocular remark, and then each man settled himself serious- 
ly tothe business in hand. At first there appeared no desire on the part of 
any one in particular to take the lead. Indeed had such a wish existed in 
the breast of any, the deprecatory exclamations of Moses would have effec- 
tually prevented it. d ; 

‘ For the love of Heaven give the darlints time, sir !’ ‘ Docther, your ho- 
nour, hould ‘ Lancet’ in, sir!’ ‘ Mr. Blennerhasset, for God’s sake pull ~ 
“ Pill box !’’’ This was addressed to the apothecary. ‘ Och, mille mur 
her. that mad divil has ruined Yelper!’ ‘ Steady, my pets, steady! To 
it, my darlints, that’s your plan.’ ‘ Now for it, gintilmin, catch ’em who 
can |’ é ; 

There was indeed now no longer any need of restraining the impetuosity 
of either man or horse. The hare was, in truth, a prime ’un, the hounds 
true and fleet, the scent glorious. and the pace undoubtedly as fast © slay 
at all convenient, and to it accordingly we all went to the best of our a rey 

The difficulties, and the unusual natare of the ground made me hee ed, 
exceedingly cautions, but as the excitement increased this feeling 54 aa ’ 
and ere we had gone amile I had given wy little horse the rem. and soon 


found myself in the foremost rank, The parties composing as 
frieud the doctor, Kennedy, Dick M’Manus and the huntsman ennedy, 


who had shaken off all traces of the night’s debauch, had a TT lead. 
This, however, he was not destined loag to hold. The pace ha oa 
very severe, and my light weight in consequence told much a 4 oe. 
We were rapidly approaching one of those ugly ig ete bp a ° 
illaded, and J drew my horse ia alittle to give him breathing time belore 
iking hisleap. In doing so, 1 allowed Kennedy, whose side I had —_ 
reached, to pass me, and he, without an alteration in his = ©, dashe 
boldly at the chasm ; but, whether it was that bis horse was blown, or that 
he had miscalculated the distance, the gallant animal, though he cleared the 
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drain, was unable to retain his footing, and fella heavy ‘ burster’ at the fur- 
ther side. 

It was now my turin to make the trial, With the horse well in hand I 
approached the drain, and, speaking a word, in encouragement to him, 
lilted him in his leap. And well did he answer to my call, for with a gal- 
lant spring becarried me safely over the chasm. Moses and the doctor tol- 
loved. How the others got over I know not, but from that forth we had 
the ruu to ourselves. Kennedy, too active and ambitious to lie long on 
mother earth, was soon again in the saddle, but the speed was too great to 
give him an opportunity of regaining his lost place, and he came up with 
us only in time to see me hold up ‘ puss’ in triumph, having killed her after 
a straight ran of six miles, wilh ncne but the huntsman and the doctor to 
witness to the death. 

The sun had now begun to shine forth very hotly, and the scent, in con- 
sequence, lying badly, we determined to turn our faces homewards. A 
race across the country was proposed, and negatived, lest injury mignt be 
done to the corn-fields thereby. 

Challenges to leap were, however, given and accepted, and in the 
course of these trials of skill and pluck, an incident occurred, which caused 
considerable amusement \oall present. A Mr, S——, of Cork, who was 
mounted on a showy, and, indeed, a good hunter, was much given to boast- 
ing both of his own performances and those of his nag, and had, in the 


course of the morning frequently indulged in this, his weak point. At| 


length, tired with his con inned repetition ot the subject, one of the party 
offered to back the pony which he rode against him. S—— accepted the 


challenge, and a choice of a dry-built wall as the first point of tial. This | 


both animals cleared, the horse ot S——, however, having a decided ad- 
vantage. 

The seconc trial was proposed to be made with a turf-built fence, soft 
and yielding, and having on either sidee drain filled with water, of the con- 
sistency of mud, and, owing to the turfy soil with which it was commin- 
gled, of the culour ot ink. The pony wook the lead, and jumped it admirably. 
Mr. S.——tfollowed, but his horse’s fore-legs having stuck in the fence, 
the animal, in endeavouring to extricate himself, perlormed a somersault, 
throwing his rider headlong into the ditch, and thoroughly saturated his 
coat and white cords with the pitchy fluid. His hat was lost in the drain, 
and he himself smothered ; but it was not till he was fairly released from 
his unpleasant position that we could give vent to our mirth, which was 
certainly more hearty than polite. 

Never shall I forget his appearance ashe siood on the hill-side, while 
two country boys, with pieces of slate, scraped the mud from his clothes, 


he himself, warm though the morning was, shivering from the effects of his | 


bath, and wiih the black mud dripping from the tips of his once white 
gloves, looking the very personification of misery. 

With such scenes as this we amused ourselves on the way back to 
Woodview, the hospitable owner having invited us all to stay to breakfast, an- 
invitation which was gladly accepted by men whose exercise of the morn- 


ing bad fitted them to de ample justice to the excellent repast provided for | 


them. 
—————»———— 


THE SORROWS OF SI 'TUNDO. 

Frem Mr. Brooke's Journalin Borneo. 
Among the characters with whom Mr. Brooke got acquainted during the 
rebel war was a young chief named Si Tundo, who was continually by 
his side whenever there was danger. He was an Illanun, ond had, been 
sent from Sadung, with soine thirteen of his counirymen, by Sheriff Sahib 


count of this poor tellow’s fate: ‘Oa my arrival at Sarawak, we were re- 
ceived with the usual honours ; and the first thing I heard of was the de- 
cease of my poor companion, Si Tundo of Magindano, who had been put 
to death by the rajah’s orders. The course of justice, or rather, injustice, or 
perhaps, more justly, a mixture of boch, is so characteristic of the people, 


that | am tempted to give the particulars. Si Tundo tell in love witha | 


woman belonging to an adopted son of Macota, and the passion being mu- 
tual, the lady eloped from her master and went to her lover's house. This 
being discovered in a short time, he was ordered to surrender her to Macota, 
which he reluctantly did, on an understanding that he was to be allowed to 
marry her on giving a proper dowry. Either not being able to procure the 
money, or the terms not being kepi, Si Tundo and a relation (who had 
left the pirate fleet and resided with him) mounted to Macota’s hill, and 
threaiened to take the woman and to burn the house. The village, how- 
ever, being roused, they were unable to effect their purpose, and retired to 
their own residence. ELlere they remained tor some days in a state of inces 
saut watchtulness ; and when they moved, they each carried their kempi- 
lan, and wore their krisses ready to the hand. The Rajah Muda Hassim, 
beiug well aware ot the state of things, sent at this crisis, to order Si Tun- 
do and his friend to his presence; which order they vb yed forthwith, and 
entered the balei, or audience-hall, which was full of theirenemies. Ac- 
cording to Muda Hassim’s account he was anxious to save Si Tundo’s 
life, and offered him another wife; but, his aflections being fixed on the 


gitl of his own choice, he rejected the offer, only praying he might have 


the woman he loved. On entering the presence of the rajah, surround- 
ed by foes, and dreading treachery (which most probably was intend- 
ed), these untortunaie men added to their previous fault by one which 


however slight in European estimation, is here of an aggravated na- | 


ture—they entered the presence with their kempilans in their hands, 
and their sarongs clear of the kris-handle; and instead of seating them- 
selves cross legged, they only squatted on their hams, ready for self-defence. 
From that hour theirdoom was resolved on; the crime of disrespect was 
considered worthy of death, though their previous crime of abduction and 
violence might have obtained pardon. [t was no easy matter, however, 
among an abject and timid population, to find executioners of the sentence 
against lwo brave and warlike men, well armed and watchful, and who, it 
was,well known, would sell their lives dearly, and the subsequent proceeding 
is, as already observed, curiously characteristic of the people, and the deep 
disguise they can assume to attain their purposes. 

}t was intimated to Si Tundo that if he could raise a certain sum of mo 
ney, the woman should be made over to him; and to render this the more 
probable, the affair was taken out of Macota’s hands, and placed at the de- 
cision of the Orang Kaya de Gadong, who was friendly to the offenders, 


but gvho received his private orders how to act. Four men were appointed | 


to watch their opportunity, in order to seize the culprits It is not to be 
imagined, however, that a native would trust or believe the friendly assur- 
ances held outto him; nor was it so in the case of Si Tundo and his com- 
panion ; they attended at the Orang Kaya de Gadong’s house frequently for 
weeks, with the same precautions, and it was found impossible to overpower 
them ; but the deceit of their enemies was equal to the occasion, and delay 
brought no change of purpose. They were to die, and opportunity alone 
was wanting to carry the sentence into effect. 

Time passed over, suspicion was lulled; and as suspicion was lulled the 
professions to serve them became more frequent. Poor Si Tundo brought 
all his little property to make good the price required for the woman, and 
his friend added his share ; but it was still far short of the required amount. 
Hopes, however, were still held out; the Orang Kaya advanced a small 
sum to assist, and other pretended friends, slowly and reluctantly, at his re- 
quest, lent a little money. The negotiation was nearly complete ; forty or 
fifty reals only were wanting, and the opposite party were ready to deliver 
the lady whenever the sum was made good. A final conference was ap- 
pointed for the conclusion of the bargain at the Orang Kaya’s, at which 
numbers were present; and the devoted victims, lulled into fatal security, 
had ceased to bring their formidable kempilans At the last interview, the 
forty reals being still deficient, the Orang Kaya proposed receiving their 
gold-mounted krisses in pledge for the amount. The krisses were given up, 
and the bargain was complete, when the four executioners threw them- 
selves on the unarmed men, and, assisted by others, overpowered and se- 
cured them. Si Tundo, wounded in the scufile, and bound, surrounded 
by enemies flourishing their krisses, remarked, ‘ You have taken me by 
treachery ; openly you could not have seized me.’ He spoke no more. 
They triumphed over and insulted him, as though some great {wat had been 
achieved, and every kris was plunged into his body which was afterward 
cast, without burial, into the river. Si Tundo’s relation was spared on 
pleading for mercy; and after his whole property, even to his clothes, was 
confiscated, he was allowed to retire to Sadung. Thus perished poor Si 
Tando,a Magindano pirate, with many, if not all, the vices of the native 
character, but with boldness, courage, and constancy, which retrieved his 
faults, and raised in the estimation of brave men. In person be was tall, 
elegantly made, with small and handsume features, and quiet and graceful 
manners; but toward the Malays, even of rank, there was in his bearing a 
suppressed contempt, which they often felt, but could not well resent. Al- 
as! my gallant comrade, | mourn your death, and could have bettet speared 
a better man ; for as long as you lived, 1 had one faithful follower of tried 
courage among the natives. Peace be with you in the world to come, and 
may the great God pardon your sins and judge you mercifally ! 

‘ The case of poor Si Tundo proves that the feeling of love is not quite 
dead among Asiatics, though its power is obscured by their education aud 
habits of polygamy ; and that friendship and relationship may induce a man 
here, as elsewhere, to risk his lite and sacrifice his property without any 
prospect of personal advantage. An old Magindano man. a sort of {oster- 


F a ; , ei: : ’} sure a footing ever to be driven out, like ie Moors, and who, alas! never 
to offer his services to Macota, commander-in chiet of the rajab’s forces ; | pa paver " 4 ’ 


and I resume Mr. Brooke’s memoranda, with the following interesting ac- | 


Che AlWion. 


father of Si Tundo’s, when he saw me for the first time, clasped my arm, 
and repeatedly exclaimed, ‘ Si Tundo is dead, they have killed him ;’ ad- 
ding, ‘ had you been here, he would not have been killed.’ I was touched 
by the old man’s sorrow, and his expression of feeling. 


et 


THE CITY OF BRISTOL. 


LEGENDARY CITIES AND TOWNS.—BY LOUI8A STUART COSTELLO. 


Bristol, the city of trade, famous from the eleventh century, is by no 
means deficient in legendary lore. Its very name suggests the image of Sir 
Charles Baldwin and King Edward, and the melancholy story of Chatter- 
ton’s deceptions and death. P 

The stranger hurries eagerly to St Mary’s Redclifie, and before he looks 
at any of the curious monuments with which that beautiful church is filled, 
mounts the narrow stair which leads him to the tower chamber, where 
stands the identical chest in which the visionary young poet asserted that 
his father had found the poems of the monk Rowley. A boy of fitteen had 
genius enough to deceive the first scholar of the day, at a period when liter- 
ary frauds were not rare. All acknowledged tho merit of his works, which, 
even now, may be read with interest; but few lent a helping hand to lead 
their youchtul author into a better path. Ashamed of being duped, his 
‘patrons abandoned and lett him to die of disappointment and despair at 
eighteen years of age. 

‘Oh what a noble mind was here o’erthrown!’ 

There is scarcely a city in England which makes so imposing an appear- 
| ance on being entered, as Bristol from Durdiam Down. AS far as the 
| eye can reach, a row of palaces extends in descending terraces; magnifi- 
cent public buildings and gorgeous mansions border the wide street which, 
steep and dangerous, goes cown from a commanding height towards the 
host of towers and spires below, where the old city begins, and where in- 
numerable close streets and alleys and quays and squares, spread out along 
the pent up banks of the deep river, on whose bosom lie the countless ves- 
sels of tnis wealthy mart of nations 

Bristol has {rom all time been in the habit of maintaining intercourse 
with Ireland ; and one of the first arrivals on record, fraught with deep inte- 
rest for that unlucky kingdom, alwaysa source of dissension to its Euglish 
step-dame—was that, in the twelfth century, of MacMurchad King ot 
Leinster, the betrayer of the unfortunate husband of the King of Meath’s 
daughter, the heroine of Moore’s pathetic ballad of 

‘ The valley lay smiling before me.’ 
Atthe time when the Irish tyrant came to ask assistance of England if 
' an iniquitous cause, Henry the Second was firmly established on his uncle’s 
throne, and received MacMurchad at Bristol. Henry had been brought 
here by his mother, the Empress, when only nine years old, and was 
| placed under the tuition ot a learned clerk to be instructed and to associate 
| with the sons of the chief inhabitants of the city. Here he became attached 








to Robert Fiiz-Harding, whom he afterwards made Lord ol Berkeley, and 
| endowed with many valuable lands. This splendid favourite entertained the 
| frish King with great pomp and ceremony, and the courteous Henry was | 
not slow tu offer him ail the assistance that men and money could give. He | 
cared little for the justice of the cause; for he saw, as ina magic glass, 
that Ireland would be his and England's from that time forth, as indeed it 
| proved. 
| Even as the fatal passion of Don Roderick for he innocent Florinda 
| ruined Spain, the love of the Irish Prince for the guilty wile of O’Ruark 
inundated his country with designing foreigners, who presently obtained too 


became benetactors to the land they usurped, as those enlightened and re- 
| fined sons of the Prophet proved themselves, though in vain. 

The castle of Bristol was the prison of King Stephen, who received here 
| the most cruel and insulting treaiment from his subjects ; and ‘he wiumph- 
| ant Maud resided here for atime in much splendour. 

King John’s extortion towards the wretched Jews of Bristul, who were 
rich and numerous, is often cited. Hebad no mercy on them, nor on any 
of his people from whem he had a chance of getting money; and his 
| example, as it was found benefi-ial to the royal treasury, was strictly fol- 

jowed by his son, Henry the Third, who being educated at Bristol, no 
doubi studied how he coald best improve bis knowledge ot the Jews’ capa- 
bilities, 

The Avon runs through the town, and is in some parts bordered close 
with houses. In one part there is a ferry across it from one street to the 
other. 

The old town is in the very heart of the city, and is full, even now, of 
strange projecting, striped, wooden houses, with gable ends and dark colo- 
nades,—all telling of a very early period, and apparently so packed to- 
gether, that even time has no power to clear them away. The Avon 
and the Frome hem in this antique part, and isolate it trom the rest; while 
far beyond stretches the newer magnificent city up the fine bold hills 
which environ it. St Michael’s and Kingsdown are the highest of these 
hills, and from these heights a beautiful country is discovered far and 
wide. 

The cathedral of Bristol is well situated on College Green, and is unin- 
cumbered with houses and streets. All is spacious and open about it, and 
it has a handsome and imposing effect, but is not a particularly interesting 
building. 

This collegiate church of the once flourishing monastery of St Augustine, 
founded by the peous favourite of Henry the Second, Fitzharding, is never- 
theless a great ornament to Bristol, and has some points about it worthy of 
regard. The arch which leads from the upper to the lower green is a fine 
specimen ot architecture, and there are many beautiful bits in its construc- 
tion which cannot be slightly noticed. 

The tower is crowned with battlements and pinnacles, but is low and 
heavy; every part presents an appearance of strength, and the building 
seems so ponderous as tohave sunk deepiy into the earth from its weight, 
more so than many churches of much greater age. 

Sterne’s fair “ Eliza,” Mrs Draper, lies buried within ; and Mason’s be- 
| loved “ Maria.” Her affecting epitaph makes the walls classical, and 
' claims the sympathy of all. 

A: grotesque ornament on one of the pillars of the Elder Lady’s Chapel is 
pointed out: it represents a ram playing very energetically on a violin,with 
a very long bow, and a shepherd asleep, while the 

‘Grim wolf with privy paw” 
is devouring his flock 
‘ Apace, and nothing said.’ 

There are several irregularly-shaped arches in the church, called ‘ monk’s 
cowls,’ peculiar to this place uf worship. Beneath one of these an entire 
body, wrapped in horse-hair, and enclosed in leather, was found. But 
a stranger and mure mysterious discovery was made on one oceasion by 
accident at what was formerly the abbot’s lodgings, in the present bishop’s 
palace. 

On a sudden, to the no little surprise of the inmates, one day a cracking 
sound was heard in the ceiling of a room, and presently from one corner 
dropped on the floor, with a silvery clash, one after the other, several pieces 
of plate, no doubt placed in this concealed and secure spot on some occasion 
of danger. Curicsity was of course awakened, and the flooring of the 
chamber was immediately removed, disclosing one of those horrible 
dungeons which were sure to exist in monastic establishments as well as in 
the castles of all feudal lords. Human bones and iron instruments of 
torture were found; and doubtless fearful acts of cruelty were here per- 
petrated. 

A private passage was traced from the dungeon chamber to others within 
the dwelling; and the way was so narrow and low, that it was with diffi- 
culty a person could make his way along its close arches. Both entrances 
had long been closed up, and no doubt had always been sc contrived as to 
elude the eye. 

Whether refractory monks or persecuted Jews suffered in this frightful 
retreat, the thought of their punishment is equally horrible ; and that Chris- 
tians of any denomination should have inflicted such tortures on their fellow 
creatures would be incredible, if the doctrine and not the practice of the 
votaries of so pure a faith of mercy were considered. 

Close to this spot was born that ill-fated and erring child of genius, Mra 
Robinson, the fatally admired ‘ Perdita’ of her day, the beloved of a prince, 
‘the most finished gentleman in Europe,’ who, with his fine feelings, 
could not condescend to remember that she to whom he professed attach. 
ment was destitute; she haVing, from generosity of heart, destroyed the 
bond which secured her independence, and trusted to the honour alone of 
her lover! 

She thus describes her place of birth romantically but graphically : 

‘ At the period when the ancient city of Bristol was besieged by Fairfax’s 
army, the troops being stationed on a rising round in the vicinity of the 
suburbs, a great part of the venerable minster was destroyed by the can- 
nonading before Prince Rupert surrendered to the enemy ; and the beautiful 
gothic structure which at this moment fills the contemplative mind 
with melancholy awe, was reduced to but little more than one-half of the 
original fabric. Adjoining te the consecr ated hill, whose antique tower 




















resists the ravages of time, once stood a monastery of monks of the order of 
St Augustine. This building formed a part of the spacious boundaries 
which fell before the attacks of the enemy, end became a part of the rain 
which never was repaired or re-raised ‘o its former Gothic splendour. 














‘On this spot was built a private house, partly of simple aud partly of 
modern architecture. The front faced a small pode, the gates of which 
opened to the Minster Green, now called the College Green ; the west side 
was bounded by the cathedral, and the back was supported by the ancient 
cloisters of St Augustine’s monastery. ' 

‘In this venerable mansion there was one chamber whose dismal and 
singular construction left no doubt of its having been part of the original 
monastery. It was supported by the mouldering arches of the cloister,— 
dark, Gothic, and opening on the minster sanctuary, not only by casement 
windows, that shed a dim mid-day gloom, but by a winding staircase, at the 
foot of which an iron spiked door led to the long gloomy path of cloistered 
solitude. This place remained in the situation in which I describe it, in 
the year 1776, aud probably may, in a more ruined atate, continue so to this 
hour, In this awe-inspiring habitation, which I shall henceforth denomi- 
nate the Minster-house, during a tempestuous night on the 24th of Novem- 
ber, 1758, I first opened my eyes to this world of duplicity and of sor- 
row.’ 

St. Mary’s Redcliffe is the great boast of Bristol, and far outshines the 
Cathedral: For many years this, the most beautiful church in England 
was wofully neglected, and allowed to fall almost to decay ; but fortunately 
a better feeling was awakened, and the people of the trading city became 
aware that it was worth while to preserve their ancient monuments, if they 
wished for any reputation beyond that of plodding, money-getting mechan- 
ics. Accordingly this charming specimen of elegant architectare is restored 
and cherished and cared-for: and strangers might well make a pilgrimage 
to behold its beauties and curiositi s. 

St. Mary’s stands jus' without the city walls, on elevated ground, and is 
approached by a high flight of steps, [t was begun in 1294, and not finished 
till 1396 The spire, long ago destroyed by lightning, has been rebuilt of 
late years; and in the area before the church stood, till very lately, a mis- 
erable monument to Chatterton,—fortunately now removed, to be replaced, 
it is to be hoped, by one worthy of the unfortunate young poet. 

The lofty aisles reminded me, as [ entered, by their grace, lightness, and 
height, of those et Evreux in Normandy. All here is pure in taste and 
pleasing in ornament: the porches, the doorways, the windows, pillars, 
galleries, are in the very best style, and the monuments are curious and 
interesting ‘That of William Canynge and his wife Joan, the ancestors of 
the great English statesman of modern days, is not to be passed over, nor 
that of the father of the benevolent William Penn. 

Tbe northern porch is of peculiar beauty, and has two divisions, which 
give it a striking character: the lower is Norman, highly decorated and very 
perfect, with slender rows of pillars, like reeds, graceful in the extreme ; 
while the upper story is encrusted with statues, tabernacles, and coats of 
arms, the crown and the rose conspicuous in the ornaments. 

The muniment room is above the porch, and here the interest of the place 
centres; for here stands the Canynge chest and its companions, and here 
young Chatterton often sat, musing and inventing, till he had almost per- 
suaded himself that his story was no fiction. If he had lived in later days, 
his poem of Childe Baldwin would have gained him the honour he stole, 
and he need not have asserted it to be composed by a fabulous monk. 

This chamber offers a seclusion well calculated to inspire strange fancies. 
Placed far above the hum of the populous city, trom its narrow windows, 
which admita softened light, can be seen, though less boldly than from the 
tower above, the whole of her wondrous fubrics spread out, as in a map: 
tower after tower, bridge after bridge, steeple after steeple, rise from the 
mass of houses enveloped in their atmosphere of smoke. The fine hills, 
which keep guard around, rise proudly in the distance; the broad Severn- 
sea glitters in light; the two winding rivers run in silver lines between the 
streets, serpentining in all directions; and the power and richness enclosed 
within their gentle arms become apparect. 

Chatterton, while still a child, would often accompany his father, the 
sexton, to this place, and loved to be lett there for hours contemplating. He 
was considered so dul! by the schoolmaster to whom he was sent for 
instruction, that he was a good deal left to hisown devices ; and as he would 
not learn, it was thought of little consequence how he passed away his 
dreamy hours. Perhaps, however, his father and he conversed sometimes 
together of the days of old; for as the former was parish schoolmaster, he 
probably had pretensions to some historical knowledge. 

He wrote verses as early as the age of eleven,—a circumstance generally 
named asa wonder, which is, however, by no meaus deserving to be 
thought one, for it is rare that poetical as well es musical talents do not dis- 
play themselves in infancy. 

He was in an attorney’s office, where he 

‘ Penned a stanza where he should engross,’ 


and contributed to the Bristol journal the first poem which caused the eyes 
of the admiring world to turn towards him with attention. This work was 
called— 

‘A Description of the Friars passing over the Old Bridge. Taken from 
an Ancient Mauascript.’ 

Where did this interesting manuscript exist, who was the author who had 
brought it forward and given it with so much spirit to the public? All the 
world asked these questions, and every one set about finding this concealed 
benefactor to the reading pablic. Bat the young clerk, when his identity 
was proved, refused to tell his secret, till, strongly urged, he said that he had 
received the papers, with many others, from his father, who had found tbem 
in some old trunks in the muniment room over the northern porch of St. 
Mary’s Redcliffe. 

His tale was believed, and he was encouraged to give more of those re- 
markable poems, which he attributed to Thomas Rowley and others, monks 
of the fifteenth century. One after another these marvellous compositions 
appeared, and each created new anxiety for its fellow, till soon a good-sized 
volume was formed. Then came his triumph: his book was eagerly read 
and commented upon ; wonder and admiration grew by what it fed on ; and 
young Chatterton, thus risen into rapid fame, saw visions of success and 
glory beckoning him on to the great metropolis, where wealth and honours 
awaited him. 

Then came the discovery—then came the contempt and anger of morbid 
vanity and bafiled sagacity ; and the wretched, destitute, and unpitied poet, 
guilty it is true of deception and disingenuousness, found that he had no 
friend, retired to his obscure lodging in the heart of the great, rich, cruel 
city which had abandoned and rejected him, and, in a fit of distraction, swal- 
lowed poison,—and died. 

What were the feelings of the refined and acute Horace Walpole when he 
heard the sad end of this ill-starred youth, whom he had treated with con- 
siderable severity? He was a man of fashion, and the young poet’s fate only 
served as an incident to introduce in one ofhis agreeable letters to his pleas- 
ant friends. 

Ireland's forgery of a play of Shakspeare, though it could deceive the 
learned, has, at this distance of time, lost every trace of merit; and one 
only wonders how it was possible that any admirer of the immortal drama- 
tist could injure him by supposing he was the author of ‘ Nortigern and 

towena,’ good subject as it might have been in his hands ;—but Rowley’s 
poems are really so beautiful in themselves, and the antique style is so ad- 
mirably imitated, that Chatterton’s name will always stand high amongst 
the poets of his country. He surely then deserved better treatment from 
his contemporaries, and a monument at least from the merchant-kings of 
Bristol, his townsmen. 

A genius perhaps more congenial to the taste of the verse-lovers of Bris- 
tol found great patronage here a few years after the extinction of poor Chat- 
terton. Mrs. Hannah More brouglit forward, and induced many persons to 
assist and protect, a poetical milkwoman whose rhymes made a great sensa- 
tion in the world for some time, and then died a natural death; the singu- 
larity of a person in her situation of life rhyming at all being the only 
wonder in the case. The milkmaid-muse finished by quarrelling with her 
_— and showing how littie she merited the dignified place assigned to 
1er ; while her verses were for ever blotted out from the Muse’s library, 
and she sank back into her original obscurity. There is no memorial of 
her even in the high places of Bristol ! , 

In Bristol was born the enterprising Sebastian Cabot, the rival of Colum- 
bus and Vesputins. His father was a Venetian, but resided at Bristol, from 
whence he made several voyages, taking with him his young son, whose 
energetic mind panted for the discovery of lands unknown. They were 
the first whose eyes were permitted to behold the misty shores of New- 
foundland. This was towards the end of the fifteenth century ; and he 
after his father’s death completed the discovery, and, fame reports, became 
acquainted with the continent of America before either of the great navi- 
gators who earned immortal honour in those seas— 


Where no sound was ever heard 
Sut the ocean’s hollow roar, 
As it breaks in foamy mountains 

\mong the rugged shore : 


Where every wind of heaven 
That has terror on its wings, 
Howls to the startled echo 
That thro’ each cavern ringss 
Amidst that world of waters, 
Where nought has ever past 
But the storm-bird’s glitiering pinions, 
As it whirls amidst the blast, 
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Where in that desolation 
Reigns boundless sea and sky, 
And no sail has ever broken 
The drear immensity ! 


A varied life, like that of all mariners, was Sebastian Cabot’s. No soon- 
er had he returned from one dangerous and wonderous voyage, than as 
Sindbad did, he resolved to try other adventures, and is 

Once more upon the ocean, yet once more, 

And the waves bound beneath him as a steed 

That knows its rider. 
He did not find sufficient encouragement in England, and repaired to Spain, 
at that time the oursing mother of adventurous spirits. He was there en- 
couraged and honoured, and was named chief pilot of Spain. He undertook 
in 1525 to make a voyage by the newly-found Straits of Magellan, to the 
Moluccas; but he had to experience the usual difficulties which gallant 
commanders are heir to, in the mutinous spirit of his crew ; and, having 
made several valuable discoveries, though he could not accomplish all he 
desired, he returned after five years’ roaming. He began to feel a wish 
now to see his native city again, and came back to Bristol, where he settled 
in quiet, and occupied his fertile mind in plans for the good of commerce. 

He was appointed governor and director of the new company of Mer- 
chant Adventurers, and:had a handsome pension allotted him. This was 
in the early part of Edward the Sixth’s reign. About this time he was the 
cause of a trade being opened with Russia, and eventually of the formation 
of the Russian Company, of which he was made governor for life ; and was 
nearly eighty years old when he closed his career. He is said to have been 
the first who noticed the variation of the needle, and was the author of se- 
veral valuable works on navigation, particularly of one containing direc- 
tions for a voyage to Cathay. 

How would the spirit of Sebastian delight, if spirits rejoiced in anything 
concerning this nether world, to know in how short a time the voyages are 
made now to those strange regions where he led the way ! and what would 
he have said to the hissing engines, superseding sails, which, instead of 
months, carry his countrymen across those now familiar seas in a few days! 
Idid not hear of any monument to Cabot in Bristol. 

The greatest boast of Bristol in modern days is that the poet and historian, 
Robert Southey, was born here. Well may, therefore, the commercial city 
be proud of her sons whose names make ihe crowded streets and trade- 
encumbered wharfs more poetical than places to which a general romantic 
interest attaches. Robert Lovell, who married a sister ot Mrs. Southey 
and brs. Coleridge, was a poet of Bristol, but not a complimentary 
one ! 

Although admiration for St. Mary’s Redcliffe genverally absorbs all feeling 
for the beauties of the other churches of Bristol, there are several deservinz 
of remark. One called the Temple church, or Holy Cross, is remarkable 
for its leaning tower; and the tower of St Stephen’s is very fine, as well as 
its interior decorations. It cates from the time of Henry the Sixth, 

All Saints’ church is modern, but has several good monuments: one by 
Rysbaeck, is to the memory of Edward Colston, a wan of such distinguish- 
ed benevolence that Dr. Harcourt, in his funeral sermon, says of him, with 
acknowledged truth: 

‘To do justice to his character would oblige one to enumerate every kind 
of charity whereby we can promote the glory ot God, or relieve the neces- 
sities of our fellow creatures. Scarcely any sort of temporal calamity es- 
caped his charitable assistance, nor is there scarcely one spiritual want to- 
wards the removal of which be did not piously and freely afford his con- 
tribution. From bis bountiful benefactions the ignorance of the young, the 
miseries of the infirm, and the helpless necessities of the old, were removed, 
eased, and relieved.’ 

_ This amiable man was a native of Bristol, and was born in Te 
rish in 1736. His father was a Spanish merchant, usually styled 
Colston, who has also a monument in All Saints. 

Edward and two of bis brothers resided for some time in Spain, where on 
several occasions they had disputes with the Roman Catholic natives as to 
the superior charity displayed by either religion, The Papists asserted that 
the Protestant faith exhibited no examples of great and charitable benefac- 
tions, while ¢heir institutions were known and honoured throughout the 
world. Deeply mortified at finding themselves unable to cite any inslan- 
ces to the contrary, the brothers were resolved, if they ever returned home, 
that they would do something for the honour of their religion. 

_ Edward was the only one of the three who had the desired opportunity, 
for the others were murdered by secret foes in Spain: he, however, came 
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back to England, and redeemed his pledge by a life of charity and active 
goodness, which, had he been a Roman Catholic, would assuredly have 
gained him the honour of canonization. His memory is preserved in the 
minds of his townsmen by a sermon preached annually on the anniversary 
of bis death to commemorate his guod deeds. 

In the church of Si. Peter lies buried the deserted and imprudent Savage, 
who expiated his errors in a prison at Bristol, where he was confined tor 
a trifling debt, and died. The compassion of the jailer gave him a grave. 

His high-born mother’s pride, though not her tenderness, might have 
been shocked at one of her race ending so obscurely; but all feelings but 
shame and hatred were extinct in her bosom from the time of the birth of 
her miserable offspring. 

Bristol is certainly the land of the wretched followers of the Muse, and she 
appears to be as much ashamed of them as Lady Macclesfield herself, for 
she allows few memorials to their memories. Savage was not complimen- 
tary to Bristol in bis poems, and he is therefore probably considered an 
outcast in death as he was throughout his life. 

But however careless to poetical merit the citizens of Bristol may be, they 
deserve infinite credit for the number of benevolent institutions established 
in their city; besides Colton’s charities, dating from 1691, there are the 
alms-houses of St. Nicholas, Forster’s, Alderman Stephen’s, Strange’s, All 
Saints, Presbyterian, Spencer’s, and Redcliffe Hill. Independent of these, 
there are ped hospitals and poor-houses, supporting about two thousand 
poor, and schools and institutions without number. 

There is the College Grammar school, founded by Henry the Eighth, and 
one by Elizabeth, besides several other public schools and charitable foun- 
dations, It is only, therefore, in the article of taste that the commercial city 
deserves reproach ; for the citizens are liberal and just, providing for their 
decayed merchants, seamen, and artisans, and affording the means to the ris- 
“ore o pursue the same career as their forefathers. 

_Bristol was the great scene of that most respectable and most worthy of 
dissenters, John Wesley's labours: and his school for the benefit of Kings- 
wood Forest colliers and other poor children is a remarkable institution. 
He founded it in 1748, and it has been since supported by subscriptions 
throughout the country. The rules laid down by Wesley are curious, and 
perhaps not altogether judicious. As extremes meet, this Methodist com- 
munity is singularly like a Catholic monastery; for the pupils are expected 

ways to keep the enjoined gravity of their deportment, and are never al- 
lowed to play, but to remain ‘ sober, steadfast, and demure,’ under every 
temptation. 

The only recreation, then, permitted to these futare preachers, exists in a 
Certain arrrangement of their studies ; for John Wesley, himself a poet and 
a man of taste and imagination, could not resolve to banish trom his school 
two of his own favourite authors. Amongst the school exercises, the boys 
are (aught to translate John Bunyan, and to read—Shakspeare | 


I once heard a very characteristic anecdete from a boy who was educated 
at a serious school, where § 


ames were not itted. He told that, 
for the first half year, he an ns follow on. vee otpietiy 


t his companions followed the rules very strictly, 
and all their amusement consisted in meeting in a barn avd singing hymns 


which some of them composed to any tune that struck them—* the devil,’ 
probably, ‘not being allowed to have all the pretty ones.’ But about the 
middle of the ‘ second half,’ one beautiful summer's day, as they were all 
ruceeding to their usual resort, on melodious thoughis intent, they beheld 
in a field, at the foot of the hill where they stood, a party of joyous peasants 
busily engaged at a game of football. Their ringing lenahiee and kappy 
countenances were irresistible; by mutual consent the jittle Methodists 
made a pause, looked at each other, and in another moment they were all 
racing down the hill to join the hilarity which was too tempting to with- 
ow *‘ And hea then,’ said my informant, ‘ we left of being metno- 
ist. 

The gates of Bristol are no longer visible, except the arch of St. John’s, 

and there is not a vestige of the castle which was so strong and so exten- 
sive when Prince Rupert was governor and the memorable siege was going 
on. 
Queen Elizabeth, who in general had a particular aversion (o matrimony 
nevertheless granted certain privileges to the people of Bristol. A man 
who married a freeman’s daughter shared many advantages; and this was 
said to have been granted in order to encourage marriages. Perhaps her 
policy, though not her will, consented. 

The title of Earl of Bristol was revived in Queen Anne’s time, and is thus 
alluded to by the Duchess of Marlborough : 

‘ As for titles of honour, | was never concerned in making any peer but 
one, aud that was my Lord Hervey, the present Earl of Bristol. I had 


made a promise to Sir Thomas Felton, when the Queen first came to tho | 


— that if her Majesty shculd ever make any new lords, I would cer- 
in - 


though I was retired into the c 
the death of my only son, yet 














and to be worthy of the title of gourmet would be the height of our ambi- 
y use my interest that Mr. Hervey should be one And, accordingly, | tion. : : ' Tea sithe 


ountry under the most sensible affliction for | but only we are bound in affection f 
when the Queen had resolyed to make four | 





peers. [ had such a regard for my word, that I wrote to Lord Marlborough 
and Lord Godolphin that if they did not endeavour to get Mr. Hervey made 
a peer, I neither would nor could show my face any more.’ 

The country round Bristol is extremely beautiful and romantic, and there 
are some remarkable legends attached to places where the Druids and the 
Romans have left their traces. Qn the way to Bath there is a village called 
Keynsham, on the banks of the Avon, where numerous specimens are 
found of the snake stone, or cornua ammonis, with which the quarries 
abound. The common tradition of the country satisfactorily accounts for 
their existence. 

Once upon a time there lived a Welsh Princess, whose beauty outshone 
the sun, and who 


‘ Long had fired each youth with love, 
Each maiden with despair,’ 
but had resolved in her heart never to forsake her maiden state; she was 
therefore called Keyn Wyryt, or Keyna the Virgin. Being importuned to 
choose a husband, she departed from her father’s court, to seek some solitary 
spot where she could muse and pray 
‘ Far from the malice of perfidious man.’ 


‘ On she went,’ miraculously supported, and passed the Severn dryshod ; 
but before she took up her abode in the desert wood of Keynsham, then 
without a name, she requested permission of the chief of this part of the 
country to do so. 

The prince consented, but informed her that it was at great risk, for the 
neighbourhood swarmed with vipers and serpents, hideous and venomous. 
Keyna nothing dismayed, trusting to the efficacy of her prayers, replied 
that not only would she fix her habitation there, but she trusted in a short 
time to rid the land of all these annoyances. She immediately began her 
work of reform, prayed night and day, while the frightful hissing creatures 
circled round writhing with pain and fury,—and they were presently all 
transformed to stone. 

‘ To this day,’ says the chronicler of this miracle, ‘the stones in that 
country resemble the windings of serpents, through all the fields and 
villages, as if they had been so formed by the hand of the engraver.’ 

At Chew Magna all sorts of marvels are recounted respecting the Druid 
stones there. One spot exhibits the remains of a circle which is popularly 
called the Wedding, for it used to be believed that one of the stones was 
the bride and the rest her attendants, who going to the marriage, probabi 
according to some Pagan rites, were changed to stone, and so remain 
Near this is a huge block called Hautvill Coit, forming part of a number of 
such at Stanton Drew ; this piece of rock is supposed to have been cast 
there by a certain knight, whose power is represented as something even 
more extraordinary thau that of most of the giants in King Arthur's time, 
and yet he lived as late as Edward the First, who desiring to have some 
proot of his boasted strength, he indulged the King with the following 
exhibition : 

He offered to carry up to the top of Norton Tower three of the stoutest 
men that could be selected; and such being found, he put one under each 
arm, and took the other in his teeth. Thus prepared, he set forth, and 
reached the top of the tower without difficulty ; but the two persons under 
his arms having made resistance, were found squeezed to death, while the 
patient citizen in his teeth was without injury. 

The hero of this extravagant tale is Sir John Hautvill. who lies in effigy 
in the Church of Chew Magna His statue is of Irish oak, one solid pieee, 
and is elaborately carved. He is armed from top to toe, and alion is biting 
his spur. Over his armoar is a loose red coat, bound round the waist witt 
a girdle fastened by a gilt buckle. 

Bristol is fortunate in its vicinity to one of the most exquisitely beautiful 
places in Europe, namely, Clifton, wherejall that Nature possesses of sub 
lime aud charming seems collected together for the benefit of the fashion- 
able visitors who go there for health to the Hot Springs. St. Vincent’s 
Rocks vie in majesty with any scene in North Wales: and even the mighty 
work of blasting the everlasting rocks to place a flying bridge over the 
chasm above the winding river bas not spoilt the charm. Yet for years this 
bridge has been in progress, and every now and then, the necessary funds 
failing, rubbish and ruin remain, deforming the exquisite scene and destroy- 
ing the solitude. ‘The bridge, if fiaished, would have a magnificent effect, 
and would be worthy to compare with those at Coaway Castle and the 
Menai: indeed, from the splendid position in which it is placed, it weuld 
probably be even more striking than either. But, as there seems little hope 
of its ever coming toa conclusion, it is positively distressing to see the rocks 
‘ split asunder,’ aud the landscape thus transformed to no purpose but to | 
excite regret. 

The whole country for many miles round Clifton is extremely fiue and 
very much varied. Bristol has the advantage of Bath in this particular ; 
the hills are more broken, and the prospects more extensive. 

The Clevedon hills are succeeded by other ranges, which stretch far to- 
wards the Bristol Channel, all cultivation and grandeur: numerous pretty 
picturesque villages and towns invite the visitor to explore their beauties 
and antiquities, and there is no lack of either. Some curious names of 
places strike the ear, amongst others, Walton-in-Godano, Easton-in-Godano, 
demand explanation,—both charmingly situated amongst hills and pasture 
lands, with ruins of their former selves scattered round in romantic confa- 
sion, recalling the days when the Conqueror bestowed these lands on his 
favourite knights and brothers in arms, aud encouraged them to build cas- 
tles on every steep, to enable them to awe the country beneath their sway. 

Crokern-Pil!, the hamlet of pilots, is so named, it is said, from a cross, 
whch was once seen here, but has disappeared. It lies at the mouth of the 
Avon, which, by its unpretending character, would not lead the uninitiated 
to imagine that it could actually bear proudly on to Bristol ships of large 
burthen. ‘There is a clock here, on which is engraved this invitation : 

* Come when I call, 

To serve God all.’ 

Ata place called Nemnet is a spot called Fairy Field, where of old, 
‘ Sportive fairies made resort, 

To revel out the night ;’ 
and ancient villagers remember strange sights seen by the side of the im- 
mense barrow which forms the great feature there, and which must have 
been the sepulchre of a whole army, to judge by the piles of human bones 

and horses’ teeth found on digging round about it. 

Some fearful battle must have been fought here, and the carnage was 
doubtless dreadful ; yet there is no tradition, no legend to guide the anti- 
quary, who in vain seeks the solution of the terrible mystery. There are 
Roman encampments close by, one in particular, called Bow Ditch, which 
is placed in a fine position, commanding a view of the Channel; and others 
at the charming village of Long Ashton, in the vale of Ashton, celebrated 
for its picturesque sites. 

On the whole, the trading city of Bristol and its neighbourhood are, in 
fact, highly attractive, both to the lover of legendary lore and Nature, 

———_—>————_ 


FRENCH COOKERY. 


The Gastronomic Regenerator: a Simplified and entirely New System of 
Cookery, &c. By Monsieur A. Soyer, of the Reform Club, 
circ. 750. London, Simpkin & Marshall; J. Ollivier. 


Fronting the title page, the counterfeit resemblance of the Man and the 
Cook, or of the Man-Cook, stands before you; but the more true effigies 
may be traced in the title page itself. In the portrait, A. Soyer is in des- 
habiile, but in the title page be is the Regenerator of the mighty, life-sus- 
taining science of Gastronomy, Monsieur A. Soyer of the Reform Ciub; 
and great as he is, never:heless the setter forth of two thousand practical 
receipts suited to the incomes of allclasses. What signifies the income tax 
whilst such a guide inhabits and adorns the country ? let them make it per- 
petaal, provided that by the same act they can make Soyer of the Reform 
Clab perpetual also! Cleverest of clever men, he not only appreciates his 
own value in society.—he is equally ready to admit the merits of others. 
Thus we find our copy of his immortal work inscribed in MS. without flat- 
tery, and honoured by his own signature to the judicious attestation : 

* The soul which gives piquancy to the pages of the Literary Gazette, 
serves up now in sweet confection, and anon in cayenne, his dishes must be 
endowed with the scarce and intelligent taste of an epicure; that this book 
may find favour at such a source is the earnest desire of its author.’ 

Were we as stupid as the generality of editors, would not an inscription 
like this inspire us with the piquancy assigned, with the sweetness of the 
confection, the pungency of the pepper, the seasoning of the genuine lite- 
rary epicure ? To be sure it would; and the Modern Orlando himself could 
not flare up more fervidly in poetic panegyric upon the cuisine than we 
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would exalt our praise in humble but sincere and cordial prose, We would 
win the fame of the topmost character in the category of Monsieur Soyer. ' 
It is expressed in a culinary dialogue between himself and a certain incog. 
Lord M. H. 

8. loquitur : ‘ Vousavez parfaitement raison, Mylord; le titre de gourmet 
n’appartient qu’a celui qui mange avec art, avec science, avee ordre, et 
meme avec beaucoup d’ordre.’ 
| Now, substituting the verb ecrire for the verb manger, writing for eating, 


Not that we mean to disparage the perfection of the ‘ mange’ either, 
or our peculiar craft to set ecriture at 
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The cultivation of which bas the greatest effect upon the happiness of man- 
kind we leave to others to discuss—it is one of the grand questions of the 
age. Mental or physical cultivation—the brain or the palate—the sou! or 
the stomach? Ah, these are awful inquiries, and the intellect and the diges- 
tion seem likely to be lost in the endeavour to investigate their relative 1m- 
portance. Lord M. H. appears to give the palm to the solid rather than to 
the imaginative; the solid being (let us remark) improved:by a touch of the 
imaginative. Dinner being a material existence (says the noble Amphy- 
trion) for every day, of every season, of every age, is not only the sole he- 
reditary custom but the soul of sociability ; and if ye read, as you ought, 
the history of all times and every people, you will find that good or evil, 
prosperity or adversity, the rise or the fall of dynasties and empires, the 
welfare or the misery of nations, were always the consequences of well 
dressed or ill concocted dinners. To which the accordant and admirable 
Monsieur Soyer replies : ¥ ie’ 

‘ Rien, n’est plus vrai, Mylord, que de tons les plaisirs de la vie qui nous 
sont légués ence monde, celui de la table est le seul auquel les rénes du char 
de la vie n’ echappent qu’a regret; et souvent, en ami fidele, ne les lache 
qu’aux abords du tombeau; tandis que tous les autres s’epanouissent fri- 
volement, comme a la suite d'un beau printemps, et, en nous delaissant, 
couvrent nos fronts radieux du givre des ans.’ ae 

The dissertation proceeds upon the we and powers of deglutition 
and digestion possessed by individuals of the age of a hundred years and up- 
wards (query downwards?). Wits are declared to be bores, and orators 
bunglers, if they do not pay proper respect to the order of their feeding (we 
have seen and heard both when they did); friendships are only truly ce- 
mented with dinners artistically conceived and prepared; and a really su- 
perior cook is shown to be a far more useful creature in creation thau the 
sagest of counsellors or the most gifted of statesmen. And the gallant Soyer 
winds up the matter by declaring that a gastronomic reunion without ladies 
to partake of its pleasures is, in his eyes (and they look very knowing in the 
frontispiece), a parterre without flowers, an ocean wilbout ships, a fleet 
withoot sails (that must be of steamers, and reminds us more of the kitchen 
than the dining room);—not that even the kitchen should be destitute of 
beauty : on the contrary, we understand that the grand Maitre of the Re- 
form insists upon the absolute necessity of having none but handsome dam- 
sels (o ornament that department, smile softly on the soups, shoot arrows of 
love from glances sharper than the spits they handle, and draw tears from 
the affected hearts of their fellow men, more abundant than all their drip- 
ping pans could hold; 





‘A mighty maze, but not without a plan;’ 


tor which see plate engraved for this illustrious volume and superlative 
code of cookery. By the way we do not perceive why it is styled ‘ en- 
tirely new,’ on the title page ; since, independently of M. Soyer’s Delasse- 
ments Culinaires (respectfully reviewed in the Literary Gazette, No, 1493), 
there are numerous books in which very mavy similar receipts are given. 
In fact, it would be a gross error to despise altogether the experience of 
past centuries in the chief business of life ; and the very names of the dishes 
show that Apiciuses, Luculluses, and other distinguished ancients, were per- 
fectly aware of the consideration due to the divinest of earthly claims. But 
let us not be carried away by the subject— Revenons a nos moutons. 

Monsieur Soyer’s preface is moulded in the very mould of form. I shows 
the French to be the people out of whose population not only the noblest 
of cooks, but also the most complimentary of courtiers, spring Into Immor- 
tailly. ‘At the request of several persons of distinction (he tells the o¢ 
polloi) who have visited the Reform Club, particularly the ladies, to whom 
| have always made it a rule never to refuse anything in my power,—tor 
indeed it must have been the fair sex who have had the majority in this 
domestic argument to gain this gastronomical election—Why do you not 
write and publish a cookery book ? was a question continually put to me. 
‘Lhe sentence is not quite complete; but we hope ladies will understand it, 
though critics may cavil. And he goes on to record an anecdote of delight- 
ful cooko-literary interest : LA 

‘For a considerable time this scientific word caused a thrill of horror to 
pervade my frame, and brought back to my mind that one day, being in a 
most superb library in the midst of a splendid baronial hall, by chance | 
met with one of Milton’s allegorical works, the profound ideas of Locke, 
and several chefs d’euvre of one of the noblest champions of literature, 
Shakspeare; when all at once my attention was attractec by the nineteeuth 
edition of a voluminous work. Such an immense success of publication 
caused me to say, *‘ Oh. you celebrated man, posterity counts every hour 
of fame upon your regretted ashes!’ Opening this work with intense 
curiosity, to my great disappointment what did I see ?—A receipt lor ox-tail 
soup! The terrifying effect produced upon me by this succulent volume 
made me determine that my few ideas, whether culinary or domestic, 

should never encumber a sanctuary which should be entirely devoted to 

works worthy of a place in the Temple of the Muses. But you must 
acknowledge, respecied readers, how changeable and uncertain are our 
feeble ideas through life;,tu keep the promise above mentioned, I have 
been drawn into a thousand gastronomic rellections, which have involved 
me in the necessity of deviating entirely from my former opinion, and have 
induced me to bring before the public the present volume, under the title 
ot The Gastronomic Regenerator, throughout which | have closely follow- 
ed the plain rules of simplicity, so that every receipt can not only be 
clearly understood but easily executed. I now sincerely hope, ladies, that 
[ have not only kept my promise, but to your satisfaction paid tribute to 
your wishes. You have notforgotten, dear reader, the effect that monstrous 
volume, the said nineteenth edition, produced upon me: therefore I now 
sincerely beg of you to put my book in a place suiced to its little merit, and 
not with Milton’s sublime Paradise, for there it certainly would be doubly 
lost.’ ' mer 

There are two ways of reading this fine peroration. We are inclined to 
take it in the sense that, with our esteemed friend Soyer’s Regenerator by 
its side, Milton's Paradise Lost would be doubly lost, as 

‘In the lowest depth a lower still ;’ 


and instructed mankind would learn that with the cook’s paradise on earta 
provided for us, we should not need to heed or care for what happened in 
the garden of Eden with its bitter bad apple-sauce,—sauce a la Diable 
(though served very hot)—and total failure in the entremets dressed a la 
bonne femme. Apologies, however, follow (certes without a ground for 
them); and our author says: ax: ; 

‘ My readers will probably also feel interested iu knowing that, although 
for some time it has been my intention to write a work upon gastronomy, 
the laborious and difficult duties which [ had to fulfil at the Retorm Club, 
added to the terrific effect which was produced upon me by the niueteenth 
edition of that monstrous volume mentioned in the preface, have often been 
the cause of my giving up such an idea; and having destroyed my old 
manuscripts, it is only within the last ten months that | ia reality com- 
menced afresh this work, in which lapse of time I had to furnish 25,000 
dinners for the gentlemen of the Reform Club, and 38 dinner-parties of im- 
portance, comprising above 70,000 dishes, and to provide daily for 60 
servants of the establishment, independent of about 15,000 visitors which 
have seen the kitchen-department in the lapse of time.’ : 

We have observed that the performances of M. Soyer require no apology 
to be made for them; but truth demands from us a marked and lament- 
able exception. The dinner to [brahim Pacha wasa coup manque. rhe 
dishes were cold, the service indifferent, the ensemble as out of condition as 
the oratory. We do not aver that M. Soyer was to blame for the former 
more than for the latter; but both he and the Commodore were unfortunate, 
It was a Navarino untoward event between the allies of the towels and the 
tablecloth, the stockpot and the chair. Yet the Egyptian took all 1 good 
part ;" and so we will not continue our Jeremiad. We would contrast this 
contre-temps with a triumph, the glories and laurels of which are spread 
round the brow of one M. Sampayo. (May his shaduw never be less!) or 
his eternal fame we are prepared by a trumpet-note in the Introduction, as 
follows: So 

‘ Crawfish is a very favourite dish of the greatest epicures of France, and 
also of a few of the English; the author regrets that in fulfilment of se agree- 
ment between himself and M. Sampayo, he is restricted this Bal of fore 
receipt of Crawfish a la Sampayo, which has appeered in a rill of fare, 
No. 609. The reason of the enormous expense of this dish is, that two 
large bottles of truffes du Perigord,which do not cost less than four guineas, 
are stewed with them in champagne.’ 1 

For ourselves, we do not covet the receipt, because we Go not think we 
could treat our friends with the dish above once a week ee Saturdays 
after publication); but for the world at large we wish it cou ¥ peblished. 
It might make a pleasant variety among the daily provisions of the middle 
and humbler classes, when they had parties, and eee I enjoy it. And 
the Sampayo entertainment, of which it was an 1te™m, really seems to have 

een one of the Lucullusian kind. ‘ 
; ‘I beg teane a out matchless authority andi to present to 
my readers a copy of tne bill of fare of the = ig » dinner I ever 
dressed, which the liberality and epicurean taste © gentleman who gave 
it tu a select party of connoisseurs, enabled me to procure; he wishing me 
to get him a first-rate dinner, and spare no expense in procuring the most 
novel, luxurious, and rare edibles to be obtained at ihis e ‘\travagant sea- 


wt We have heard how ever, that he said aside to Sami Pacha, in choice 
Arabic, ‘If this be. the Reform Club, I wish they would reform it altc- 
’ , 

















the top of the tree, just as Monsieur ‘renowns’ his interesting profession 


gether.’ 
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son of the year; I therefore, much to his satisfaction, placed before him 
and his guests tne following [| we dispense with the bill of tare). 1 had al- 
so proposed the following dish to the party, which was accepted, but which 
| was unable to obtain from Paris on account of a change in the weather 
reventing their arrival, the articles being two dozen of ortolans, Having 
already procured twelve of the largest and finest truffles 1 could obtain, it 
was my intention to have dug a hole in each, into which { should have 
jaced one of the birds, and covered each with a piece of lamb’s or calt!’s 
caul; then to have braised them half an hour ingood stock made trom fowl 
and veal, with half a pint of Lachryma Christi added; then to have drained 
them upon a cloth, piaced a border of poached forcemeat upon the dish, 
built the truffles in pyramid, made a puree with the truffle dug from the in- 
terior, using the stock reduced to a demi-glace and poured over, roasted the 
twelve remaining ortolans before a sharp fire, with which I should have 
arnished the whole round; and served very hot. ‘ : - 

‘The tradespeople received their orders a week previous to the dinner. 
The finest mullets [ ever saw, as well as the Severn salmon, were obtained 
at Grove’s, in Bond Street; the remainder of the fish was from Jay’s, Hun- 
gerford Market. At seven o’clock the live Severn salmon was brought to 
me, it having just arrived direct from Gloucester, and was boiled immedi- 
ately, being just ten minutes betore the dinner was placed upon the table, 
and was eaten in its greatest possible perfection. The finest of the poultry 
came from Bailey’s, Davis Street, Grosvenor Square; and Townsend’s, 
Charles Street, Hajmarket. The foies gras and some very fine fresh 
French truffles came trom Morel’s; the hors-d’ euvres, from Edges and But- 
ler’s, Regent Street. The saddieback ot lamb came from Newland’s, Air 
Street, Picca filly; the Welsh mation from Slater’s; and the young green 
peas anda very expensive dessert came trom Solomon’s, Covent Garden. 
My being so minute in mentioniag the names of the above tradespeople is 
not to advertise their fame in their different specialities, as that 1 believe 
they have already acquired, but merely to prove the trouble a 1eal gourmet 
will take to furnish his table, Mr. S. having called many times upon seve- 
ral of them himself, previous to this party taking place, to ascertain what 
his dinner was to be composed of. The most expensive dishes were the 
mullets, tue salmon, poulardes a la Nelson, and, above alli, the crawfish, 
which, when dressed, cost upwards of seven guineas.’ 

The statue of Sampayo, of the life-size, by subscription, should be set 
up in the most pnblic site in London; statuettes after the exquisite exam- 
ple of Count D’Orsay’s style, if not executed by the taste of that refined ar- 
biter elegantiarum and equal jadge of what is best in gastronomy and 


sculpture, in bronze or marble, would grace every hotel or restaurant; and | 


a figure of Soyer, too, would adorn the salon ot the Retorm Club huuse, and, 
in little, be welcome to every place of human delassament. These hints, 
we trust, will not be scattered to the winds, Let the Committee of the Fine 
Aris Union take them into serious consideration, and offer a premium of 
10001. for the most excellent in each; and perhaps we shall witness produc- 
tions superior to those in their present exhibition. At any rate, there wili 
be more originality. 

But having delivered ourselves so much at large on preliminary and in- 
cidental matters, we will not go to the two thousand dishes. We leave 
them to be tested, one and all, by the readers of the volume whence we have 
derived so much instruction and delight; intending hereafter, from dav to 
day, to enjoy more. As a general rule, the lollowing is wucthy of notice: 

‘Contrary to the expressed opinion of every other previous publication, 
I say that too much seasoning is preferable to too litle, as your employer 
can correct you by saying there is too much of this or that, and you can 
soon get ii to his taste: but while you fear over-seasoning you produce no 
flavour at all; by allowing each guest to season for himself, your sauce at- 
tains a diversity of flavours, The cook must season for the guest, not the 
guest for the cook.’ 

The high-priest of the kitchen is an oracle here, and not to be disputed 
or disobeyed. See also his delicious picture of a repast pagodatique, at page 
606. Jt is enough to create an appetite within the ribs of death. 


A feeling biographical tribute to the memory of Mad. Soyer gracefully | 
concludes the book. She was a preity artist, and a very amiable and ac- | 


complished woman —Li¢. Garette. 





THE GREAT FIRES AT QUEBEC IN 1845. 


From Hochelaga; or, England in the New World. Just Published by 
Wiley and Putnam. 


The 28th of May, 1845, will be long remembered at Quebec. The day 
was scorching hot, with a high wind, and clouds of dust rushing along the 
roads, in exposed places, spinning round and round in little whirlwinds, 
almost choking those wiio were caught in their vortex. 

But this is the busy time of the year; the streets and shops are crowded, 
the river covered with floating rafts of timber. Every hour, ships of the 
spring fleet round Point Levy, and make their numbers, in coloured flags, 
to their joyful owners. Masons and carpenters are hard at work, building 
on the vacant places of the streets, or repairing the ruins from small winter 
conflagrations. Over the rich valley of the St. Charles the hasbandmen ply 
the spade and plough, and on the plains of Abraham a regiment of soldiers 
are skirmishing in loose and picturesquearray. Everything around betokens 
life and activity. Sudden and harsh among these pleasant scenes, the bells 
of the churches of St. Roch rang out the well known alarm of fire. It was 
a quarter of an hour before noon when the first peal sounded. 

Shortly afterwards, from among the thick clouds of dust arose a thin col- 
umn of white smoke, at the far end of the suburb of St. Valliére, under the 
steep cliff. At first but little attention was excited, it was 80 common an 
occurrence, and only a few firemen hastened to the spot. They found that 


a large tannery had taken fire. The fire had spread to some extent, and | 


there was great difficulty in procuring water. Sparks, and now and thena 
flame, began to shoot up into the smuke, already thick and much increased. 
The locality is unfortunate, for all the buildings round are of wood; the 
population, too, is very dense, chiefly of the simple and unenergetic French 
Canadians. 

The sparks are borne away on the wind—but for this wind all would yet 
be well—and rest on the dry, shingle roofs; however, numbers of people 
are at hand, perched on the houses to protect them, For about an hour the 
progress is but small; a stout Englishman is seated on the building next to 
the tannery, and, though the wind blows the stifling smoke and sparks into 
his face, he boldly keeps to his work, to save his little property. He spreads 
wet blankets upon the shingles, changing them in a minute or two when 
dry and scorched ; aud, wherever the fire rests for a space, he is ready with 
a vessel of water. 

But while this struggle is going on, a shout from the opposite side of the 
street proclaims that the fire has reached across, and the thickening smoke 
from above, shows that the houses upon the cliff have also caught. At the 
same time, the biazing ruins of the tannery fall in with a beavy crash; 
smoke and flame burst through the windows of the next house, and soon 
after, through the roof itself. The poor fellow who had kept it down so 
long, still struggles hard against it, and it is not till the ladder.which he had 
ascended takes fire that, maimed and blackened, he comes down and stands 
staring in despair at the progress of his ruin, 

But this is no time to dwell on individual misery, for the flames increase 
rapidly, the wind still driving them fiercely on: sometimes they spread 
along the shingle roofs, at others work their way through the under stories 
of half a dozen houses unperceived, till, suddenly meeting with some more 
combustible matter, they burst out above and at the windows. As the 
flames gain ground, they suck the wind down the narrow streets in whirl- 
ing eddies. Every here and there the burning frame-work of a house tum- 
bles in, and a shower of fiery morsels rises in the air, then sweeps along 
with the intolerable dust and smoke, spreading the destruction still fur- 
ther. 

A large district is now ina blaze ; fire engines are useless; there is no 
water; and, besides, the case is past their aid. A number of soldiers with 
ropes and axes come doubling down the hill : they set stoutly to their work, 
and hack aud tear down the houses nearest the flames, thus making a gap in 
hope of stopping the communication. But the fire is lifted by the wind, and 
leaps on into other streets, and fastens fiercely on its prey. Far away to 
leeward, the red plagues bursts up through the wooden roofs, and the plank 
ed roads ; over head, under foot, on every side, it seems to close round the 
soldiers. They fall back from place to placc, black with smoke and dust, 
but still straggling almost against hope. 

The inhabiants become frantic with terror ; some rush into the flames 
on one side, in flying from them on the other; many madly carry about ar- 
ticles of furniture already on fire, spreading the mischief in places before 


untouched ; others sit down in the helplessness of despair, and weep like 


children. The sick and infirm are carried off from the far distant parts of 
the town; carts and caléches filled with fagitives, and the few precious 
things they had been able to snatch away, dash along the streets in all di- 
rections, forcing their way through the crowds. Sometimes, in the dense 
smoke and dust, they drive against one another, break, upset; and the 
wretched people they convey have to leave all behind them, and hasten 
away. Even strong men, who lingered too long, trying to save their little 
household goods, are sulfocated by the smoke, and overtaken by the 
flames. 

rhe government fuel yard is alarge space surrounded with wooden pal- 
ings, Where the suburb of St. Roch narrows between the river St. Charles 
and the walls of the upper town; it is enclosed in three partsof as juare of 
buildings, a long street running under the walls at the tarther side of the 


river, and parallel to it. At this place —n make a great effort to stop 
the conflagration; they hew down the wooden palings, destroy several 
houses at the end of the row under the walis, and the fire-engines pump 
away gallantly. This is about three o’clock iu the afternoon. 

Suddeuly a hurricane arises; the blazing shingles are lifted into the air; 
planks and rafters, edged with fire, whirl over the ground, and the flames 
race along the street with terrible rapidity. All run toc their lives: the fire- 
engines are with difficulty dragged away ; indeed, some are abandoned in 
the fligut. Almost the only outlet now from the suburb is the gate through 
the walls into the upper town. As the crowd crushes through, the flames 
close over everything behind them. 

In the meantime the Artillery Barrack has taken fire in several parts of 
the shingle roofs and wooden palings, from the showers of sparks and the 
intense heat. Although separated by a long glacis and high bastions from 
the burning district, the grass on the ramparts burns up like straw. There 
is plenty of assistance: the roofs are drenched with water, but still the fire 
gains ground. A heavy shower of rain comes seasonably to aid; and the 
barracks are saved, and with them the upper town 

The fire, however, rages more furiously than ever, outside the walls ; 
spreading thence to the water, along the whole northern face, below the 
batteries and the magazine. This rumour rans through the crowd in a mo- 
ment, and fills them with dismay. There are two hundred tons of powder 
in that magazine—should the fire reach it, not one stone upon another, nota 
living soul, will remain as arecord of Quebec. The fire is close under the 
walls below the magazine—the smoke and flames rise above them, and 
whirl round and round with the eddying wind The bright tin roof tlashes 
back the livid light on the soldiers who ars toiling about it, piling up wet 
clay atthe doors and windows, tearing down the wooden houses near, pul- 
liog up the platforms of the batteries and the planks of the coping, and 
throwing them over the walls into the fire below. The crisis passes, the 
magazire is safe. 

Now, for nearly a mile in length, and from the battlements to the river, is 
one wass of flame; the heat and suffocating swell are almost intolerable ; 
the dense black smoke covers everything to leeward, pressing down the 
clouds upon the hills many miles away, and drenching them with unex- 
pected rain. Vessels cut their cables, and drift, half on fire, down the river ; 
the streams and wells in the suburbs are baked up dry ; churches, hospitals, 
ship yards, each but a red wave in the fiery sea. Though it is past eight 





o’clock in the evening, there is more light than at noon day ; but it is a grim 
| illu:nination, showing the broad St Lawrence like a stream of blood, and 
covering the dark and lowering clouds above with an angry glow, 

The lower town has taken fire! Here are the banks, the storehouses, the 
merchants’ offices—all the most valuable property in the city. One more 
effort is made to save it, The flames have now reached the narrow neck 
between the ramparts and the water, and here there is a hope of stopping 





their progress. ‘The general of the troops is on the spot; he orders a house 
| to be blown up. Powder has been kept ready at hand, and a charge is 
iried; the building, where it is placed, is torn to pieces by the explosion, 
but still the flames stalk on. Directions are given to try again, with a hea- 
| vier charge. Now four stout artillerymen carry alarge barrel of gunpowder 
down to the place; it is covered with wet blankets, and the top secured 
with clay, for the sparks fall thickly round ; then the bugles sound the re- 
treat; the staring crowds and busy soldiers fall back from the neighbouring 
| streets. None are near the spot but the guaners aud their officers; they 
place the charge in a niche on the lower story ofa strong stone house, abont 
the céntre of the narrow neck of land; the fire has already reached the 
building, and through the upper windows, smashing the glass, breaks out 
clear aud streng. The sergeant lights a short fuze in the barrel of gunpowder. 
The door of the house is burning, but they escape through the window, and 
run over the blazing beams and torn up streets, for shelter. For afew se- 
conds all eyes are strained upon the spot, aud the noises of the crowd sink 
to silence. Then the earth shudders, and, with a dull booming sound, up, 
up into the black sky shoots a spout of fire, and from above descends a 
| shower of fiery beams, huge stones, and fragments of the torn roof:—a mo- 
ment more, and all sink intoa dark gap of smoking ruins. The plague was 
stayed; the greater fire ate up the less; fur a few minutes the very wind 
seemed conquered by the shock. 

3ut in St Roch’s the fire raged still as long as it found food to devour, and 
a slight change of wind during the night threatened the suburb of St Vai- 
liere, which had hitherto escaped with but little damage. The flames had 
not quite burned out tll noon the following day. In the government fuel 
yard there was an immense heap of coal, which buraed for several weeks, 
and afforded warmth to some of the shivering unfortunates who had neither 
home nor root. 

The uext was a dismal day in Quebec; crowds of people wandering 
about for shelter, some with bundles on their backs, coutaining the litile 
| they had saved; others, lying under the walls on beds, with half burnt 
| blankets wetted with the heavy rains, their few household goods strewed 
| round them; others, inquiring eagerly for some lost mother, wife, or child, 
| whom they are tosee no more, Others, severely burned or injured by 
| falling beams, seeking for aid and advice; and wagons heavily laden, 
| drawn by weary horses, driven hither and thither to find some place of 
rest. 

I met one wretched old man, his hand bad!y burnt and hastily bound up, 
returning despairingly and exhausted into the town. His cow—all he pos- 
sessed in the world—had strayed away in the confusion of the night betore 
After having sought ber in vain al! day long through the country round, he 
sat down on the ruins of his little shed and wept bitterly. He was an Irish 
smigrant, lately arrived, and had neither wife nor child: they had died at 
home long since, and here he had no friend ; the lone old man was too weak 
to work, and had Jaid out the small sum remaining after his voyage in buy- 
ing the animal now lost, which had since been iis support. 

But the wealthy and uninjured were not idle; a public meeting was 
called, and six thousand pounds subscribed on the spot; large stores and 
public buildings were thrown open for the houseless; 6 quantity of clothing 
and blankets were given them; food was supplied by the commissariat ; 
the medical men, with active benevolence, tended the wounded ; the civil 
and military officers and the poor soldiers gave all they could, iu proportion 
to their means; private charity was unbounded, whole families of wander- 
ers were receive into the houses of the rich, while the poor shared their 
shelter as far as it went, with their now still poorer fellow-citizens The 
insurance offices met their engagements, though reduced to the verge of 
ruin. From the country round, and distant parts of Canada, assistance came 
| freely in: dne little rurai parish seut a few shillings—all the money they had 
| —and cart-loads of firewood, corn, and home-made cloth, their only wealth. 
| It was a woeful thing to see the wretched sufferer straying through the 

smoky ruins, to find the black spot where his bappy home had sheltered him 
| a few hours before; hoping (hat there, perhaps, he might again meet with 
} some loved one, separated from him in the confusiun of that dreadful day. 

With horror he sees among the siill smouldering ashes a blackened trunk, 
with scarcely enough of the shape left to show that it once bore God's 
image. 

The air was hot and stifling; a thick cloud of smoke hung like a shroud 
over the ruins; from among them rose a heavy, charnel smell, impossible 
to describe. Many half-consumed human bodies still lay about, and the 
carcases of great numbers of horses and cattle. 

A deep depression fell upon the people of Quebec: superstitious fears took 
possession of them; they fancied they saw sights and prodigies, and that 
this calamity was a judgment (or some great unknown crime. The Roman 
Catholic priesthood did not try to abate these terrors. Vague prophetic ru- 
mours, Whose origin none could trace, went about, that the remainder of the 
city would soon be destroyed; and, at leagth, the same day of the following 
month was said to be the day of doom. The dismal aspect of the place, the 
universal despondency, and the extent of the loss and saffering, affected 
many even of the strongest-minded. 

On the 28th of June a great part of the population remained during the 
day in trembling expectation ot the fulfilment of these predictions. The 
day was warm and still, the night came on close and sombre. Nine o’clock 
passes without an alarm, ten also; people begin to take courage, but a slight 
breeze springs up, and the dust creeps along the silent streets. It is eleven. 
here is no sound but that of the wind, which now whistles past the corners 
of the houses and among the chimneys, blowing from the north-east—the 
Opposite direction to that whence it came on the 28th of May. Half-past 
eleven.—The greaier portion of the inhabitants are sleeping in peace, even 
the most timid think the danger is now past. Iiscloseon midnight; some 
of them go to their windows to take a last look before retiring to rest 

On the north-west part of the Upper Town, stands the church of St. Pa- 
trick; the spire is very high, covered with bright tin; on the top is a large 
| ball, surmounted by a cross, both of glittering metal The night is very 
| dark aad t'.ese are invisible in the gloom. 











| A few minutes before midnight, a slight red flickering light is seen, high 
| in the air; for a second or two it plays about in uncertain lorms, then shines 
| out distinctly through the darkness, a fiery cross up against the black sky. 
rhe ball, the spire are seen: whence isthat lu:id light reflected? A small 
flame creeps up the side of a wooden house outside ‘he walls, in the suburb 
) of St. John, just where the las: fire ended—The city is on fire ! 

As the clock strikes twelve, trom every tower and steeple in Quebec the 
vells ring ont their panting peal of aiarm, With the su ldenness of an ex 
plosion, the bright, broad dame bursts out simultaneously through three or 
four roofs, and the wind, now risento as ifs il Away on its mission 
ol destruction. In a few minutes the streets rowded, thousands rush 


it Of the city gates, tostare at the devastation which no Auman power can | 











avert. Fire!—Fire!—Fire! shouted by crowds wild with terror—the 
quick, jeiking church bells, the ratiling of the engines over the streets—soon 
waxen to this night of desolaiion the people of Quebec. : 

The gallant soldiers are again at work, vigorously, butin vain. The 
now furious gale sweeps over everything to leeward, with its fiery breath, 
bearing with it the black pall of smoke, followed by a stream of flame.— 
The terrified inhabitants make no attempt to stop the destruction ; they seize 
their sick and feeble, and the few things of value they can carry, and has- 
ten up to the glacis of the citadel, and the suburbs of St. Louis, But in the 
meantime the houses are so close and the streets so narrow, that the fire 
spreads up the hill, even across the wind; here at least it may be stopped. 

The artillerymer are ready with their powder barrels; one is placed in a 
large wooden house at the corner of a street, that, by blowing it up,a gap 
may be made, to cut off the communication. The retreat is sounded, and 
people cleared away as well as the confusiou will admit; the flames rapid- 
ly approach the building ; some siraw on the floorhas taken fire. The gun- 
ners steadily trample it out round the powder barrel, Then a strange delay 
arises—they can get no fire to light the tuzee! For half a mile square, the 
blaze spreads before them, and they can get no tire! They cannot approaca 
the flame and live; the wind whirls the smoke and sparks densely on its 
skirts, and the heat is insufferable. One gunner throws his greatcoat over 
his head and rushes through the smoke, thrusting the portfire which he 
bears in his hand at the fire to light it; but he fails, and staggers back half 
suffocated, his coat and hair singed and scorched. In the meantime the, 
house is in a blaze; the officer and his men stand still by their dangerous 
charge, waiting with sieady discipline till their duty is done. At length an 
eddy of wind carries some burning shingles to their feet, the sergean: seizes 
one, the {uze is lighted, and now they run for their lives up the deserted 
street. Through the roar of the wind and flames comes the crash of the 
bursting walls, and the roof is blown to pieces in the air. 

At this point the fire is conquered, but further down it spreads widely. 
More powder is brought, more houses blown up, some uselessly, for at the 
same time falling sparks have fired buildings far behind them, At length, 
by twelve successive explosions, a line of gaps is made at some distance 
from the fire : by this the communication with the suburb of St. Louis is 
cutoff. In firing one of the charges, aman who had been repeatedly war- 
ned to stand clear, was killed from neglecting the caution. Every now and 
then through the night, the loud roar of these explosions rose above all the 
clamour. At eight o’clock in the morning the fire was got under, but not 
till it had exhausted itself to leeward by having consumed every thing that 
it encountered 

The sunrise that day had a strange and dismal effect; the light over the 
distant hills appeared pale and livid, scarcely seen indeed in the blaze from 
the ruins of Quebec 

Soon after day-break, a heavy rain began to fall, drenching the groups of 
unfortunates who were lying on the glacis and in the fields near the town, 
shelterless and exhausted. Many of these have been burned out the month 
before, and had since been living in the sheds and outhouses of the suburb 
of St. John, till the fire of last night deprived them of even that resource! 
A few had still on the gay dresses they had worn in some social circle when 
the alarm began, now wet and torn—tender women who perhaps had never 
known what hardships was befure ; men accustomed to ease and comfort: 
the sun which set on their prosperity rose upon their rain [ 

Then was the open hand of charity held out; every :emaining house 
became a hospital ; clothes, food,and shelter seemed almost common prop- 
erty. Once again, those who had least suffered came forward with a 
generosity only limited by the power to give. Provisions and clothes were 
again distributed by the authorities ; two hundred tents were pitched ; one 
of the barracks and several other public buildings were thrown open. Some 
of the insurance companies proved still able to meet their liabilities, others 
paid all they had and broke. The city of Montreal, with ready liberality, 
subscribed thirteen thousand pounds; other places in the British provinces 
also gave their aid. But the great hope of the sufferers was in that land 
where the tale of distress is never told in vain, and they were not disap- 
peinted—England did not forget her afflicted children in the New World; 
with spleadid liberality she answered their appeal. By the desire of the 
Queen a coilection was made in every parish church throughout the land. 
Private subscriptions were raised in various places ; the imperial parliament 
voted a sum for the same object; large quantities of blankets aud —— 
were immediately sent out—altogether, in money upwards of one hundr 
thousand pounds, and at least thirty thousand pounds’ worth of goods. 

There were naturally very strong suspicions that this second fire had 
been the work of an incendiary. As it occurred in the night on which it 
was foretold, and commenced in one of the very last houses that escaped 
the first time, to windward of the extensive and imflammable suburb of St. 
Jobn, there was every appearance of design lnquiry was diligently made, 
and all suspicious strangers were examined, but at length it transpired that 
it had origipated in the carelessness of a stupid maid servant, who cast some 
ashes in a pit where a little straw and shavings of wood had been lately 
theown ; fire euvough remained in the ashes to ignite these, As they were 
under the wall of a wooden house, the flame had taken such hold before the 
alarm was given, that it was impossible to get them under : the stupid cause 
of the calamity was fast asleep, and the last person in the house to know 
the danger. 

A committee was formed immediately of the most influential people of 
the city, representing the different religious persuasions of the sufferers. 
Through the clergy, relief in money, food, and clothes was distributed ; and, 
with a view to the proper disposal of the remainder of the great sums 
raised by subscription, by the Church of England, and elsewhere, the gen- 
tlemen of this committee with untiring zeal svaght out and obtained the 
fullest informaticn as to the extent and proportions of the losses. It was 
found that in these fires sixteen thousand people were burned out, nearly 
all of the poorer classes; five hundred and sixty thousand pounds worth of 
property was destroyed ; and twenty-seven charred and mutilated corpses 
were fuund among the ruins: it is supposed, however, that many more 
lives were lost, for of strangers, or where a whole family was burnt, there 
was no record; and in many places the strength of the flames would have 
destroyed all trace of the human form. 

Quebec soon took courage again: before the end of the summer a con- 
siderable number of houses were rebuilt, much better than those destroyed, 
and the streets were widened and improved ; hundreds of temporary wood- 
en sheds bave also been erected, but by law they must be removed in eigh- 
teen months. There is no doubt that the great calamity, with its large am- 
ount of present suffering, will be an ultimate advantage to this beautiful 
city. 


————_ 
THE OLDEST OF ALL ALMANACKS. 


An old almanack is proverbially a valueless document; and yet a per- 
son can scarcely peruse a very old one without finding something in it to 
interest, if not toinstracthim. An ‘old almanack,’ however, and even a 
‘very old almanack,’ may mean very different things in the mouths of dit- 
ferent persons, Some would call a Watson’s Almanack of the reign of 
George Il. a very old one; and there are many Irishmen who would find 
good amusement for an idle hour, not indeed in the calendar itself, butin 
its accompaniments. One of William Lilly’s Ephemerises, two hundred 
years old, with its predictions of future events, deduced from planetary con- 
figurations and eclipses, would be interesting as an almanack ; and a still 
greater degree of curiosity would be excited by one of the cheap Dutch al- 
manacks, which our ancestors used three hundred years ago; or by one of 
the illuminated manuscripts, which, two hundred years before that, an- 
nounced the festivals and the weather to the few who, in those days, could 
command such a luxury. Most persons woud consider such a manuscript 
as this a very old almanack indeed ; and yet it is a mere thing of yesterday 
by the side of that of which we are now going to speak. There is in the 
British Maseum an almanack, which wants but a liitle of being 3000 years 
old; which, having been used as his monitor by some Egyptian of the old- 
en time, was buried with him; and has been dug up in this all-exploring 
age, unrolled, displayed to the public, copied in facsimile for the benefit of 
the student, and, in fine, read—to a great extent at least. — 

This almanack is, like other Egyptian manuscripts, written on papyrus, 
{t is inc lumns; and of these twenty-five are wholly or partially preserved. 
The portion of the year which these contain begins with the 19th of Thoth, 
the first month, and ends with the 13th of Pachon, or the 253rd day of the 
year. This day, however, is mentioned preity high up in the twenty-fourth 
colamn, the remainder of it and the twenty-filth being illegible. It is pro- 
bable, then, that thirty-eight columns or thereabouts contained the whole 
almanack ; unless, indee 1, which is not unlikely, there was some addition- 


al matter at the beginning or end. ‘The days are n imed in red ink ; and 
the figure, which terminates the name, is immediately followed by three 
characters, expressing the nature of the morning, the day itself, and the 
evening—as prosperous, indifierea!, O! udverse. The character denoting 
good fortune is writtenin black ick, the other two generally in red—a 
curious difference be:weea Egyptian and European notions in many res- 
pects ; with us it would have been the reverse. Most days had the same 
character throughou!, ereare exceptions. Thus we read—‘t Thoth 25 
G.G.M ; i.e, good, g . middling; implying that the evening was ra- 


} 


nis added,‘do not go out of doors at the time 
ay has been thus briefly characterized, observations 


th . ly ‘ ni 
ner unbiucKky , a 


evening.” Ati 


are made. soinetimes very briefly, at other times a considerable length, 
which may be cla { under three heads Some relate to the religious 
-eremonies to be periormed on the day in question, or to the mystic events 
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supposed to have happened on it. These are in many cases not easily se- 
rated ; and the later is sometimes mentivned as a reason for the former. 
iher observations are in the nature of cautions against doing certain 
things on certain days, or of encouragements to do them ; and others, again, 
are predilctions of the fate of children who may be born on that day. 

These are not what we should now-a-days call astrological predictions, 
There is no allusions in the almanack to the position of the moon or of the 

lanets, which the sp Meer did not take into account in their calculation 
ot lucky and unlucky days; and in truth there could be no such allusion 
consistently with the nature of tre almanack, as it was not, like thuse to 
which we are accustomed, intended to lastfur a single year, but fora qua 
ternion, or a period of four years. ; 

In order to explain this observation, it will be necessary to describe the 
Egyptian mode of computing time. In the early part of their history, the 
Egyptians used a year, the commencement of which was determined by 
some phenomenon connected with the sun’s annual course; in the first in- 
stance, probably, by the cessation of the inundation. To this year the hie- 
roglyphical names of the months were adapted, which represent physical 
characters, such as Would belong to the months of a year degiuning about 
a month after the autumnal equinox; and which could not have been giv- 
en at a time when the year was a wandering une, as it was in later ages. 
The intercalation of a three hundred and sixty-sixth day, which sometimes 
took place in the fourth and sometimes in the fifth year, aud which, in the 
absence of an authoritative national calender, would occur in different 
parts of Egypt, was found to be productive of so mach inconvenience, that 
it was abolished by a law, which the kings were required to swear that they 
would observe , and thenceforward the commencement of the year began 
to wander through the diflerent seasons; returning to ils original or normal 
position, when the months would correspond in character to their hierogyl- 
phic names, in about fifteen hundred years. Now, of the festivals which 
were observed by the Egyptians, some were connected with certain seasons 
of the year; and the consequence of thisalteration in the calendar was that 
they fell on different days of the year in different years. For four years in 
succession one of these festivals fell on a certain day, suppose the first of 
Thoth; in the next four, it fell on the second ; then on the third, and so on. 
Other festivals, on the contrary, retained their position in the montb, whe- 
ther that month fell in the spring or in the autumn, These fixed and move- 
able feasts would be continually interfering with one another, and a calen- 
der was needed by the Egyptian to instruct him on what da)s each was to 
be celebrated, and also, according with bis notions, what good or ill fortune 
might result from their different combinations. Such acalender would 
serve for four years ; and there is every reason to think, that it never served 
for more; but that the Egyptian almanack-makers regularly carried forward 
the moveable feasts at the end of a quaternion; thus making them to go 
round the year in 1460 years, though the equiuoxes and solstices would in 
reality take about 1500 years to complete this circuit. 

Such being the nature of an Eyptian almanack, our readers will now be in- 
clined to ask—for what quaternion was that now before us composed? This 
question may be understood in two senses ; and in one of them it is easily 
answered. At the back of the almanack, there is a date of the 28th Phar- 
muthi, in the fifty-sixth year of Rameses the Great. 

The almanack, therefore, was intended for use in the four years following 
this, commencing with the 57th of Rameses whose sixty-second year is the 
date of a tablet in the British Museum. But how long before Christ was 
this? That, too, may be answered from the almanack ; and it appears to 
us, oD very sure grounds, though we anticipate dissent on the part of those 
Egyptian chronologers, who are vying with one another as to how far the 
reigns of the severrl kings may be carried back. In the quaternion which 
commenced in what would be, after the Julian reckoning, November, 1767, 
B.c., the summer solstice fell, according to astronomical calculation, on the 
5th of Pachon, or the 245th day of the Egyptian year. This was about the | 
time when the months were in their normal position; and was, therefore, 
about the time when the wandering year originated. We take the quater- 
nion to have commenced in this year, because the quaternions of the cani- 
cular cycle certainly commenced in 1323, 8.c.; and there can be little or 
no deubt that the two sets of quaternions coincided. If, now, the day of 
the Egyptian year on which the summer solstice was computed to fall be 
noted in this almanack, we have only to count the number of days between 
the 5th of Pachon and it, multiply this number by four, and subtract the 
product from 1767; and we shall at once have the date before Christ of the 
first year of the quaternion. Whether the origin of the wandering year was 
aciually in 1767 B.c , or four,eight, or twelve years, makes no difference in 
this calculation. in the latter case, indeed, the solstice would have fallen at the 
origin, oue, two, or three years later than the day nemed ; and would, iu 1767, 
BC., as in all preceding years, have fallen on the same nominal day of the year; 





but whatever number oi years was taken from the epoch of the wandering 
year, the same would have to be taken from the subtrahend; so that the 
remainder, or date of the almanack before Christ, could not be affected. | 
Now, the day of the computed summer solstice is virtually given in the 
almanack, 

it is expressly stated by Champollion, that the palaces of both the Mem- 
nonium and Medinet Habou contain bas-reliefs, representing the panegyry 
of the summer solstice ; and that one of the principal features in these sculp- | 
tures was the coronation of Horus. Mystical birds are despatched to the 
four quarters of the heaven, and are told to tell the gods of those quarters, 
that ‘ Horus, the son of [sis and Osiris, has assumed the crowns of Upper and 
Lower Egypt; and that (his earthly type) King Rameses has assumed the | 
crowns of Upper and Lower Egypt.’ In accordance with this, on the ceil- | 
ing of the Memnonium, where the several nfouths are represeuted, with 
their normal characters, the coronation cf the king, as Horus, is represented | 
as falling in the month Pachon, the normal month of the summer solstice | 
We think, then, that no doubt ought to exist as to the connection between | 
the summer solstice and the mystical coronation of Horas. It is, however, | 
noted in this almanack, under the 14th Paophi, or 44th day of the year, ‘ G. | 
G.G._ This is the day of the assumption of the crowns of Upper and Lower 
Egypt by Horus.’ 

The solstice had been advanced from the 245th day of the year to the 
44th of the following year, or 164 days, from 1767 B. c. which gives 1111 
B. c., as the year when the quaternion commenced. From this it follows | 
that the ral fo of Rameses the Great began in 1167 8. c.; and asit is ex- 
pressly stated in an inscription at Silsilis that his 31st year was the year of 
the great festival of thirty years; which implies that the interval between | 
the epoch of the calendar and the commencement of his reign was an exact | 
multiple of thirty years; we have thus a new argument for the epoch of the | 
calendar being in 1767 Bb. c., and not in any of the neighbouring years. On 
this subject we will only add, that it would not at all avail the advocates of 
a more extended chronology to suppose that the actual so)stice was intended 
to be indicated in the calendar rather than one computed by quaternions. 
The actual solstice would not fall upon the 14th Paophi until twenty years 
after the date above mentioned. 

It would be highly desirable that some other almanack, intended for a | 
different quaternion, should be compared with this. It would then clearly 
appear, which of the Egyptian festivals were attached to certain days of par- | 
ticular months; and which, being connected with certain seasons, wandered | 
through the different months. [tis very probable that some such almanack 
may exist among the yet unexamined treasures of many European museums. 
The owner of the present almanack had, no doubt, others; and nothing is 
more likely than that they were buried with him along with this, and that 
they have found their way to some or other of the great collections of pa- 





ri. 

We will now give a few specimens of the entries made in this almanack 
in connection with different days. The 24th of Thoth is marked as a fortu- 
nate day throughout; yet no incense was to be burned, and no hunting or 
fowling to be carried on. There were other restrictions; and it is in the 
end foretold that any child born that day will not live. On the following 
day, the child that should be born would have a prosperous life. The 25th, 
already noticed as prosperous in the two first portions of the day, and mid- 
dling in the evening, was the day of the exode of the Lioness to the East- 
ern mountain. It was to be a day of eating of beef and drinking of wine; 
and offerings were to be made to Osiris On this day, we suspect that in 
the present quaternion a.collision of a fixed and a moveable feast takes place. 
The lioness of Memphis, whose exode, that is, the carrying of her statue 
from the temple and back agaia, is mentioned as to take place on this day, 
was not the goddess of Bubastis, as all recent wrilers on Egyptian my tholo- 





By have made her. The name of the latter was Bast, aud she was cat- 
e 


Menhi, is clearly distinguished from her in this almanack. The word 
Pekhe is etymologically connected with fahe, the German name for a female 


to apply to so venerable a goddess, The 26th of Thoth is bad throughout. 
* Do nothing at all on thisday. This is the day of the combat of Horus and 
Typhon.’ It is added that three days and three nights were to be passed 
as travellers, in commemoration of the wanderings of Isis. 

From this and other passages in the almanack, it is plain that the legend 
of Osiris, Typbon, Isis, and Horus, was received by the Egyptians in the 
age of the great Rameses; coutrary to what some have conjectured on 
account of the honours paid at this time to Typhon. ‘The honours paid to 
this god were probably confined to the military caste. He was the god of 
war, identified with the Phoenician Baal, and like him symbolized by an 
ase, and represented in the form, or ai least with the bead, of that animal. 

The father of Rameses the Great bore a name implying devotion to him, 
Setei, the attached to Set; which the priests who prepared his sepulchre 


aded. The Pekbe, or lioness, whose proper name appears to have been | 


wild beast; and possibly with an English word which we should be sorry | he has receivedfrom Mr. Thomas Rawlings, 





changed to Osirei, the attached to Osiris. ‘This was, no doubt, b yhis own de- 
sire. He was willing enough to bea votary of the beneficent god after his 
death ; but while he lived he would be a warrior, in the service of the 
malevolent devil! So long as this warlike family retained the crown, the 
name of Set was held in honour; but after their fall, the priests showed 
their aversion to it by defacing it wherever they found it, as on the Flamin- 
ian obelisk, and on the statue of Setei [L. in the British Museum. On the 
foliowing day, persons are directed not to pursue any game, it being one of 
the days of Horus and ‘Typhon; i.e the combat between them was still 
going ou. Offerings, it is said, should be made to their names on this day. 
On the 28th of Thoth a remark is made, which occurs very frequently. 
‘If thou seest anything at all this day, it will be fortunate.’ The 4th of 
Paophi was particularly unfortunate. A journey was not to be commen. 
ced ; and a child that might be bora would die on that very day. A per- 
son born on the 23rd Paophi would be killed by a crocodile, and on the 
27th, by «serpent. One born on the 28th, would have a happy end, The 
13th of Athyr was the day of the exode of Isis. A person born on the 14th 
would die by the sword. The 28th, a middling day throughout, was the 
exode of Bast; achild then born would die within the year, The 2Ist 
was throughout fortunate. It was the day of the panegyry, or festive as- 
sembly of Mu the son of Ra, i.e. Light, the son of the Sun. It was the 
day when Mu and Neith were together in the cabin of the barge of the 
sun. The second of Cheac was a fortunate day throughout. Everything 
would turn out well. All the gods and goddesses were rejoicing in the 
celestial panegyries. The 4th of Tybi was another fortunate day. A child 
then born would die a prince of the people, This is a proof that the Egyp- 
tians were not, as generally supposed, restricted to the rank or profession 
to which they were born. Occasionally, they might rise to an elevated 
rank. The 12th of Tybi was middling throughout. Persons were cau- 
tioned against looking at a rat on this day. On the 17th persons were not 
to wash themselves with water. The 20th ‘ybi was another exode of 
Bast, two months from the preceding one ; and was, like it, a middling day 
throughout. Nothing was to be done the wholeday. The Ist of Mechir 
was a fortunate day to its close, The gods and goddesses hada panegyry 


}onit. The 11th was a good day throughout. It was the day of the pane- 


gyry of Feith at Sais. The 14th is marked ‘B.G.G. ‘ Don’t go out of 
doors before daylight, This is the day of looking at the crocediles pur- 
sued by Typhon before the great boat.’ The 5th Phamenoth was * the day 
of the Exode of Neith in Sais. ‘I'hey see the good things of the night at 
the third hour.’ Probably, this was the feast of lamps which Herodotus 
mentions, ii. 62. The assembly, he says, at Sais is held by night. They 
suspend before their houses, in the open air, lamps filled with oil, mixed 
with salt, over which a wick floats and burns through the night. This, we 
may —e>. was lighted at the third hour. Herodotus says, that on this 
night all Egypt was illuminated ; as those who did not attend the feast ob- 
served this part of the ceremony at their dwellings. The 18th of this 
month is marked as the panegyry of Nepte, the 23rd of Horus, and the 28th 
of Osiris. The 5th of Pachon was that of Osiris, the Lord of Tattou. 

But we must not exhaust the patience of our readers, Enough has been 
said to show the nature of this almanack ; and while it remains the only oue 
ot its kind no information of any value can be expected from it, beyond the 
fact, which we have set out with establishing, the true date of the reign of 
Rameses the Great. This, we think, it fixes on sure grounds; and, in that 
respect, hut in that only, it is an important as well as a curious docu- 
ment. 


— 
MARSHAL NEY, AND THE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON. 


To the Editor of the Albion. 

Although an Englishman might not feel surprised if he found that a 
Frenchman could throw a stone at the Duke of Wellington, yet he must be 
shocked when he fiads it done by an American. 

Mr. Headley, in his ‘ Napoleon and his Marshals,’ and where he gives 
a graphic and spirited sketch of Ney, indulges in this language with refer- 
ence to the French Geueral’s sentence and death :—‘ On Wellington’s fore- 
head is a spot that shall ‘ (wi///)” grow darker with time, and cause many 
a curse to be muttered over his grave. He should have interfered to have 
saved so gallant an enemy at the hazard of his life; but he let his honor go 
down before the clamour of vindictive enemies, and became a murderer in 
the sight of the world.’ 

Pretty high-soundiug, down-thumping English this, Mr. Editor! and from 
my first reading it, 1 felt that a generai praise of the book should not— 
ought not to cover very particular errors. While I had, in my mind, mate- 
rial to refute the passage, I came across an article, in the London ‘Times 
Newspaper, so fitting and so true, that your humble correspondent considers 
it only necessary to use the same, in order to make the aim of Mr. Head- 
ley any thing but deadly. Listen to the Times : 


‘Ney was not assassenated at all. His execution was notacrime. It 
might have been ill-judged to withhold the pardon, but it wag not illegal to 
inflict the sentence. The fault was not in condemning an officer to death 
for open and unblushing treason and desertion, but in not forgiving to a 
grand soldier and a great man the military madness of a month—in not 
seizing the opportunity of such unreal but technical exceptions to the pr ? 
cess as in England would have secured even the acquittal of a murderer, to 
cancel the crimes and conciliate anew the affections of an euthusiastic aud 
unreflecting mind. This was the great fault—and it was the fault of the 
Bourbon Court and no others, aided by the well-meant but injudicious 
maneuvres of M,. Berryer and his colleagus in excepting to the competence 
of the original court-martial, who would assuredly never have sent their 
comrade to his grave, and in removing the case to the Chambers of Peers. 
The appeal to the amnesty guaranteed by the capitulation of the 3d of July 
was no part of the original iine of defence, nor did this argument, now con- 
sidered so strong, ever enter into the heads uf Ney or his advocates, but 
was suggested by a third party in the middle of the proceedings, and set 
aside harshly, if not unfairly, by the Court. But the English and Prus- 
sian chiefs who signed this convention could hardly preteud to interfere 
with the relations of a King of France and his subject by virtue of an arti- 
cle which bound them to protect the inhabitants of Paris from the besieging 
army. By an act of chivalrous and irregular generosity—by an intrusion 
of his owa opinions into the deliberativns of a tribunal with which he bad no 
coucern—by the assumption of influence over an Administration with which 
he was not connected—the Dake of Wellington might probably have saved 
the life of Ney, aud snatched from the deadly platoun of executioners that 
breast which had just borne itself unscathed and undaunted through the 
bullets of Maitland’s brigade, I[t is difficult to suppose that Louis XVIII. 
could possibly have refused such a grace tu the Prince of Waterloo, But 
to condemn this great General in such terms for not exerting in behalf of a 
deserter most justly condemned an informal interference, such as he would 
probably not have exercised in any conceivable case, is a most disgraceful 
calumny, innocuous indeed from the notoriety of the circumstances, but not 
the less degrading to the parties giving it utterance. As far as concerns the 
personal intervention of the English commander at this period, the French 
nation have no reason to accuse and every reason to thank him—a fact 
which they have more than once publicly and expressly acknowledged. 
It was the Duke of Wellington who snatched away the match from the 
bridge of Jena, but it was not the Duke of Wellington who proposed to 
raze the walls of Paris and partition France. It is to him they owe it that 
they got ich far better terms than they had given to others, and that their 
city was merely enjoiued to restitution instead of given up to plunder ; and it 
is too bad to charge him with the violence which he was most effective 
in checking, or to lay at his door the consequences of an act which—as far 
as it was a fault at all—was exclusively the act of their own nation, and 
which was avowed not a week ago by one atill holding the highest rank in 
their society and Legislature.’ 

Yours, Mr. Editor, with respect and esteem, 

New York, August, 1846. C. E. 
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{NGLAND.—GEORGE HOTEL, DALE STEET, LIVERPOOL.—J, C. CAs. 
TLE, the Proprietor of the above Family and Commercial Hotel, would respect- 
fully call the attention of those ladies and geutlemen who are travelling to Europe, tot he 
accommodation which his house affords; and particularly to the following letter which 
Groureniy known as the editor of the Old 
Countrymar and Emigrant’s Friend, New York. 
LIVERPOOL, 30th May, 1846, 
LIVERPOOL, May 26th, 1846, 
My Dear Sir—If my testimony, to the excellent management of your Hotel, can beot 
service, you are at perfect liberty to make what use you please of the following. The 
hotel is perfect in allits arrangements. The bedrooms are handsomely furnished and o1 
good dimensions. ‘he coffee rooms, private sitting rooms, and restaurant, are so com- 
plete in their several departments that no inconveniences arise from either. The Hot 
Cold and Shower Baths, which are adjacent to the bedrooms, together with the fact that 
your hotel is situated close to the Exchange, and within three minutes’ walk of the Cus 
tom House and Docks, make itone of the most desirable for American travellers that cap 
possibly be selected. I remain, Dear Sir, Yours truly, 
je 20 3m THOMAS RAWLINGS. 








EMOVAL.—MR. JULIUS METZ begs to announce to his friends and the publi 

in general, that he has removed from his residence in Mercer street. to No. 2 Union 
Place, where he will continue in bis professional duties of giving lessons on the Piano 
Forte and in Singing. jo3m 
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GAS FIXTURES AND NEW FALL GOODS. 
OX’S FURNISHING WAREHOUSES, 15 Maiden Lane, and 319 Broadway, cor- 
ner of Leonard Street. 

The subscribers have recenily added to their stock of house keeping articles, GAS FIX- 
TURES iv every variety, in part consisting of rich Chandeliers, Mantel Ornaments, from. 
1 to 5 lights, Brackets, Pendants, Hall Lanterns, &c. &c., all of which can be put up, if 
required, and warranted. - d 

SUPERB CHANDELIERS for candles, also Brackets and Girandoles of entire new pat- 
terns some beautifully painted, others of rich cut glass of Ruby, Crysopas, Blue, Turquoise; 
also gilt enamelled. Solar Lamps, in great variety, some beautiful new patterns or the 
first time introduced; also Sular Chandeliers and Brackets for churches, &c.; Cornelius & 
Co’s. celebrated Solar Laid Lamps, Girandoles, &c.; MANTEL CLOCKS in great vari- 
ety Candelabras, &c. . . , 

hey likewise keep at their store, 349 Broadway, Gold and Silver Watches, warranted ; 
also, a choice assortment of JEWELRY and Fancy Articles. hol 

They also keep at both storesa large assortment of SILVER WARE, consisting of Tea 
Sets, Urns, Kettles, Pitchers, Waiters, Table and Dessert Forks, Table, Dessert, and Tea 
Spoons, Soup Ladies, Butter Knives, Children’s Cups, &c. &c. They have just intro- 
duceda new article of Silver Spoons, Forks, &c., unique and beautiful, to which they in- 
vite attention. tate : 

Shetield and Birmingham PLATED WARES-—A full assortment consisting of Waiters, 
Urns, Tea Sets, Baskets, Branches, Candlesticks, Vegetable Disncs, Castors, Epergnes, 
Salt Cellars, Communion Sets, and every article in the line. ; ’ 

CUTLERKY—Rodgers & Son’s celebrated Ivory handle Table Knives an dForks, ‘Table 
and Dessert Knives for Silver Forks, Ivory and Pearl handie Dessert Knives, plated on 
steel; also a general assortment in sets of 51 pieces or by the dozen; Table and Game 
Carvers separately. f b z 

JAPANNERY-—A large assortment at all prices in sets and separately, some entirely 
new patierns; Elliptic Gothic, and Albert Trays, part with painted centres, landscapes, 
marine views, &c. nf 

GERMAN SILVER WARE —A full assortment; also Albata or British Plate Spoons 
and Forks closely resembling Silver. PeRAL 

BLOCK TIN WARE—A very general assortment of all the varieties in use. 

Dixon & Sons’ celebrated BRITANNIA METAL TEA SETS, a selection or all the 
choicest patterns, some entirely new. : 

Polished Steel FIRE IRONS—A selectassortment at reduced prices. 

HALL LANTERNS—Brass and Japanned frames, witl plain, stained, and cut glass— 
some elegant patterns. : 

Albert and Victoria Pitchers with metal covers. 

China Flower Vases, richly gilt, for real and artificial flowers. an ’ 

Lamp Oils—Winter and tail strained Sperm Oil, Lard, aad Solar Oil, Sperm Candles, 
Lamp Wicks, Glasses and Chimneys of every size and description, at the cor prise. 

















te" Churches, hotels, packet ships, and steamboats supplied at wholesale prices. 
aug2v—3m. glee 


RS. GIBSON, 2i Bond Street, will re-open her Boarding and Day School for Young 
Ladies on Monday, 7th September. _ aug 29—3t. 


OVERNESS.—A Lady who can bring the bighest references with regard to her abil- 
ities as teacher of English branches and French; and who particularly excels in 

Music, both Vocal and Instrumental, wishes a situation as private Governess. Address, 

Box No. 1286. aug 29—tf. 


~TODART & DUNHAM take this opportunity to inform their friends and the pub- 
lic, that in the course of next week they will be able to supply all orders already :e- 
ceived, andany they may hereafter receive for Piano Fortes. ‘ 

Within twenty-four hours atter the destruction of the piincipal portion of their Manu- 
factory by fire, arrangements were made for continuing the manulacture of their Instru- 
ments, and that they are thus early again enabled to come into the market, is owing to 
their good fortune in having saved the entire stock of seasoned Materials and Veneers, 
also their Steam EKngive with its appurtenances, Saws, Lathes, &c. 

Although the destruction of their property has proved a severe loss to them, yet they 
feelin a great degree compensated by the numberless proofs of friendship and esteem 
which they have received from private friends and individuals. To one and all they beg 
to return their sincere and hearttelt thanks. , : 

S. & D. refer with pleasure to the *‘ Card” of the members of their establishment, and 
only reply that it is the duty of employers to prove to the utmost extent in their power, 
their appreciation of faithful services and good conduct. ; 

S. & b. beg to assure the purchasing public that the Instruments will be in every res- 
pect equal to the established reputation of the firm. 

aug 29- 3t. ' 

STATES OF New YorRK, SECRETARY'S OFFICE, 
ALBANY, July 24, 1846. 

‘FIO THE SHERIFF of the city and county of New York: Sir—Notice is hereby 

given, thatatthe next General Election, to be held on the Tuesday succeeding the 
first Monday in November next, the following officers are to be elected, to wit, a Govern- 
or and Lieutenant Governor of this Stace. Two Canal Commissioners to supply the 
slaces of Jonas Earll, jr. and Stephen Clark, whose terms of service will expire on the 
ast day of December next. ASenator, for the First Senatorial District, to supply tke 
vacancy which will accrue by the expiration of the term of service of John A Lott, on the 
last day of December next. ‘A Representative in the 30th Congress of the United States, 
for the Third Congressional District consisting of the Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th and 5th wards ot the 
city of New York. Also, a Representative in the said Congress for the Fourth Congres- 
sional District, consisting of the 6th, 7th, 10th, and 15th wards of said city. Also, a Re- 
presentative in the said Congress for the Fifth Congressional District, consisting of the 
8th, 9th, and 14th wards of said city. And also a Representative in the said Congress for 
the sixth Congressional District, consisting of the llth, 12th, 15th, 16th, 17.h, and 18th 
wards of said city. 

Also, the following officers for the said county, to wit: 16 Members of Assembly; a 
Sheriff in the place of William Jones, whose term of service will expire on the last day 
of December next. A County Clerk in the place of James Conner, whose term of service 
will expire onthe last day of December next, and a Coroner in the place of Edmund G, 
Rawson, whose term of service will expireon the last day of December next. 

Yours respectfully, 
N. S. BENTON, Secretary of State. 
Sherift’s Office, New York, August 3, 1846. 
The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State and the re- 
quirements of the statue in such case made and provided tor. am 
WM. JONES, Sherif of the city and county of New York. 
te All the public newspapers in the County will publish the above once in a week 
until election, and thers hand in their bill for advertising the same, so that they may be 
laid before the Board of Supervisois, and passed for payment. 
See Revised Statutes, vol1,chap. vi., title 3d, article Sd, part Ist, page 150. 
aug 8—te. 





EW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS—T be Proprietors of the seve- 
1 tal Lives of Packets between New York and Liverpool beve arranged fr their sail- 
ing from each port on the Ist, 6th, llth, 16th, 2lst, and 26the every month; these ships 
succeed each other in the following order, viz. :— 


Ships. Captains. Days of Sailing from New Days of rom men 
OTK. 4 verpooL 

Waterloo, Allen, July 11, Nov. i1,March 11 | August 26, Dec. 26, April 26 
Fidelia, Hacksteff, “16, “* 1, “ 16 Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
Pottinguer, Bursley, “gi, * i. “ 2) ¢ 6, “66 6, “ + 
Roscius, Eldridge, s, * BB, “ 26 | 66 ll, 66 11, “ 62) 
Europe, Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 >i 16, “« 616, “o 1 
John R.Skiddy,Skiddy, rn 8 fe “« 2, “ 2, « 3g 
New York Cropper, “nm, © “ 16 Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Liverpool, Eldridge, “a. me, “ 21 “6 6 * 6 “ 

Siddons, Cobb, o> . GW “ 26 ss ll, bd 11, “ 6‘ 
Columbia, Rathbone, Sept. !, Jan. 1, May 1! “«. 4 16, “ 46 
S. Whitney, Thompson, = Hq, ¢ H, “ ii ee ee “ 96 
Yorkshire Bailey, «16, * 16, * 16) Nov. 1, March 1, Jaly 1 
Q. of the West, Woodsoure, “fp, “ “ 2) | bad 6, “ 6, “" 6 
Sheridan, Cornish, “3, * BB, “ 26 66 ll, “« ii, “ 4 
Oxford, Yeaton, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 + 16, sad 16, “ 616 
Virginian, Hiern, cui, * ii, “ 1 66 26, “« = “ 96 
Cambridge, Barstow, “16, “ 416, “ 16) Dec. 1, April J, Aug. 1 
Rochester, Britton, “21, * i, “ Qi . ™ 6 « € 
Garrick, Trask, cm © “ 626 | “ i, e “ i 
Montezuma, Lowber, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1) “ 16, “ 16, * 16 


These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of splendour, 
comfort, and convenience, and are furnished with every description of stores of the best 
kind. Punctuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 

Price of passage to Liverpool,.....esseeseeeeeee $108. 
“ ee from * to New York,...... £525. ; 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Europe, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelia, Cam. 
~ bridge, and New York, GOODHUE & CO.,or C. HW. MARSHALL, N. ¥. 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian, Waterloo, and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
T.& J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
E. K. COLLINS & CO., New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Liverpool, Hottinguer, and Rochester, 
WOODHULL & MIN'TURNS, New York. 

830 FIELDEN, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 

STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL.—The Great Western Steam 
S Ship Co.’s steam ships, the ‘‘ GREAT WESTERN,” 1700 tons, 450 horse wer, 
B. R. Mathews Esq., Commander; the “ GREAT BRITAIN,” 3500 tons, 1t horse 
power, Lieut. James Hosken, R. N. Commander ; are intended to sailas follows :— 

GREAT WESTERN. 


From Liverpool. From New York. 















Saturday ..ccrccccecesccccevesrees 1ith April | Thursday.......cescececeeeseeeeees 7th May 
Saturday ..cccccccececccccceseceees 80th May | Thursday......cseeceseeseeeeees .-25th June 
Saturday....sccsccesee ees --25th July | Thursday......-.sssereeeeee ceccece 20th Aug 
Saturday 12th Sept | Thursday... ecevevee +. -Sth Oct. 
Baturday...ccccccccsccscccccvecscecs Sist Oct | Thursday.........scecceccereseeees 26th Nov 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
From Liverpool. From New York. 
Saturday ..corcccccsecccecseccccsess 9th May | Saturday.....-..ccecseccceseeee -.++-6th June 
TUecsday....ecrsccccccereces coves 7th July | Saturday.........eeeeeee -eeeelst Ang 
Wednesday......seee +s cecceseeees 26th Aug | Tuesday... ° 22nd Sept 
TUCsday .cccccccccscoe sscvsssecces 30th Oct | Tuesday........-+s-e00+ TTT ITT Te 17th Nov 
Fare to Liverp. ol per “* GREAT WESTERN,” $190, and $5 Steward’s fees, 


Fares per ‘‘ GREA BRITAIN,” according to the size and position of the State 
Rooms, plans of which may be seen at any of the Agencies. _ 
For freight or passage, or other information, apply in New York to 
RICHARD IRVIN. 98 Front-street. 
New York, 27th February, 1846. ml4 


RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS of 1200 tons 
and 440 horse power each. 
_Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 






Ss 04 6seeseeoees sgbewonssstedéasaoeess Capt. Alexander Ryrie. 
Caledonia, ....cccevccescccccccscccsccccscess Capt Edward G. Lot 
Britannia, .....ecsesees PPITTTITI TTT TTT TTT Capt. John Hewitt, , 
Cambria, .....-..+006 Corcccccscccccccocccvese Capt. Charles H. E. Judkins. 
ROOD Ig ec cccccccccccccccsccccccecccesccsessocs Capt. William Harrison. 


Will sail from Liverpool and Boston, via Halifax, as follows. 
- FROM BOSTON ‘ : FROM LIVERPOOL 

Cambria on the Ist August, 1846. Hibernia on the 19th July, oo 

Hibernia ‘ 16th August, 1346. Caledonia ‘ 4th August, gtr 

Caledonia “ Ist September, 1846. Britannia “ 19th August 1946. 

Britannia ‘ 16th September, 1846, } Cambria «4th Septem ts as: 1346 

Cambria Ist October, 1846, {| Hibernia “ 19th September, . 

Passage money. 

From Boston to Liverpool, $120. 

From Boston to Halifax, $20. 

These ships carry experienced Surgeons. 

No berth secured until paid for. ee 

Not ——_ except specie epee Nn days of Sailing. wee 

For freight or passage, or any other information, apply. P ' 

D. BRIGHAM, Jn. Agent, ai HARNDEN & Co’s., No. 6 es tas 

Ce In addition to the above line between Liverpoo) and Halitax t - s on, 8 con- 
tract has been entered into with Her Majesty’s Government to estab ish a line between 
Liverpool and New York direct The steam ships for - nid ee a om — built, 
and early next year due notice will be given of the time when ve A — under the 
new contract. The steamers will sail every Saturday during: ' ght at ate and every 
fortnight during the other four months in the yeat 5 oO New a y between Liver 
pool and Halifax and Boston, and between Liver pool and? , 





aug 1. —= _ccaaceetneneleaeD 
am LEB GADBAKa@ RAV LINE OF STEAMERS from Baltimore, connected. «+: 
HE CHESAPEAKE BAY LINE OF ST EA! ; , : 
the James River boats at Norfolk, to City point and Richmond, are now in ¢ ° 
ion. . > sé ; 
" Pascengers toor from Charleston and the intermediate places will find this by . ae 


most comfortable route 
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Eyres, fm half-pay unatt, to be Cap and Lt Col, v Sir G A F Houstoun, Bat, 
whe ex. Lieut and Capt the Hon J Lindsay to be Capt and Lieut Col, by 
p, v Eyres, who retires; Ens and Lieut Sir C Lindsay, Bart, to be ~~! 
and Capt by par, v the Hon J Lindsay; C V Pole, Gent, to be Ens 
Lieut, by p, v Sir C Lindsay; Lieut and Capt R Bradford to be Adj.,v the 
Hon J Lindsay, promoted 1st Foot—Gen the Right Hon Sir J Kempt, 
GCB, from 2nd Foot, to be Col, v Gen Sir G Marray, GCB, dec, August 7 
2nd—Maj Gen Alexander George Lord Saltoun, KCB, from 55th + oe Fa 
be Col, v Gen Sir J Kempt, ap to Ist Foot, Aug7. 5th—Lieut J Mackin- 
tosh, from h-p, Rl Marines, to be Paym, v A Macphersoe, who reverts to 
his former half pay as Lieut + 18th—Capt G W M Lovett, from h-p, 1natt, 
to be Capt, v W A T Payne, who exchanges 26th—Ens T W Andrews 
to be Lieut, without p, v Mountain, appointed Adj; R Mylius, Gent to bey 
Ens, v Andrews; Lieut J G Mountain to be Adj v Cameron promote . 
36th—J E Harvey, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Bond, appointed to 85th 
Foot. 46th—J Reid, Gent, to be Assist-Sarg, v Thompson, who resigns.— 
54th—Ens T H Powell to be Lieut, by pur, v Ridley, who retires; RS 
Swinburne, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Powell. 55th—Lieut Gen J Ward- 
law, to be Col, v Lord Saltoun, appointed to 2nd Foot, Aug 7. 60th— 
Lieut C W H Sotheby, to be Capt, by pur, v Manro, promoted; Sec Lieut 
G A Robinson, to be First Lieut, by pur, v Sotheby ; E Bowles, Gent, to be 
Sec Lieut, by p, v Robinson. 71st—Ens J Horn, to be Lieut, without pur, 
v Loftus, appuinted Adj; J Fuller, Gent, to be Ens, v Horne; Lieut H 
Lottus to be Adj, Aug 14. 85th—Ens A V Bond, from 36th Foot, to be 
Ens, v the Hon P RB Feilding. appointed to Coldstream Re tof Ft Guards. 
87th—Licut R E Rich to be Capt, by pur, v Brevet Maj White, who re- 
tires ; Sec Lieut T Lloyd, to be First Lieut, without pur, v Cobbe, appoint- 
ed Adj, Aug 13; Sec Lieut E W J Fulcher to be First Lieut, by ur, V 
Rich, Aug 14; T M M’Clintock, Gent, to be Sec Lieut, by pur, v Fu cher, 
Aug 14; A P O'Malley, Gent, to be Sec Lieut, v Lloyd, Aug 15; Lieut A 
H Cobbe, to be Adj, v Lea, promuted. eT 

Rifle Brigade—Serj Maj T’ Gough, from Corps of Military Labourers at 
Barbadoes, to be Quartermaster. : 

2nd West India Regt.—H A W Ayton, Gent, to be Ens, without pur, v 
Griffith, dec. } 

UnatracueD.—Capt J St John Munro, from 6@h Ft, to be Maj, by p, v 
Brev Lieut Col C H Smith, who retires. t 

Hospitan Starr.—H Semple, Gent, to be Assist Surg to the Forces, v 
Fletcher, whose apt has been cancelled. ’ 

Brevet.—Major J Gratian, 18th Foot, to be Lieut Colonel in the Army’ 
August 14. 

OrFice oF Oapnance, Aug. 17.—Royal Ariillery—Gent Cadets to be 
Sec Lt’s: F J Soady, v Waller, pro; M Stewart, v Freeth, pro (Sec Lieut 
Soady to be placed next abovs Sec Lt Dyneley, and Sec Lt Stewart between 
Sec Lts Margesson and Street); O’B. B Woolsey, v Grey, pro; A W Dray- 
son, v Ommanney, pro; C W Elgee, v Palmer, pro; E J Carthew, vice 
Vansitiart, p; G H A Forbes, v Paget, to bep; Wm Hunter Blair, v Phelips; 
pro; L Martineau, v Mercer, pro; C Hunter, v Collough, pro; RJ Hay, 
v Milward, pro; A J M‘Dougal, v Chermside, pro; J Spurway, v Blakely, 
pro; G RC Young, c Crauturd, pro; H T Boultbee, v Ord, pro. 

Corps of Royal Restasene, ti T Siborne, v Inglis, pro; C S Akers, v 
Martindale, pro; B A Wilkinson, v Hutchinson, pro , L Nicholson, v Wray 
pro; GEL Walker, v Pasley, pro; J T Burke, v Stokes, pro; F E Cox, v 
Hickey, pro; S B Farrell, v Clarke, pro. 

Apmikaty, July 27.—Notice is hereby given, that medals for the offi- 
cers and men of her Majesty’s Marine Forces who were engaged in the 
war in China, belonging to the undermentioned ships, have been received 
at this office, viz. ,—Apollo, Alligator, Algerine, Belleisle, Cornwallis, Clio, 
Childers, Dido, Jupiter, Plover, Pylades, Nimrod, Starling, Vixen, Blen- 
heim, Blonde, Calliope, Columbine, Conway, Cruizer, Druid, Endymion, 
Hyacinth, Herald, Larne, Melville, Modeste, North Star, Samarang, Sul. 
phyr, Rattlesnake, Wellesley, Hazard, Wanderer, Sapphire; Harlequin, 
which will be delivered, on application, at the Office of the Accountant 

General of the Navy, Somerset House, and the parties applying for them 
are to produce their respective certificates. 
By command of their lordships, 

















H. G. WARD. 
MARRIED—At Eldon Terrace, London, C. W., on the 27th inst., by the Rev. B. 
Cronyn, Captain the Hon. Robert A. G. Dalzell, son of the late, and brother of the pre- 
sent Right Jon. the Earl of Carnwath, to Sarah Buckley, eldest daughter of John Har- 
ris, Esq., R. N., Treasurer of the London District. 


On the 25th August, by the Rev. T. N. Sprague, W. J. Jones, to Mary Anne, eldest 
daughter of W. B. Higgins, all of the city of Brooklyn, L. I. 


DIED—While on the passage from Mobile to Jackson, Alabama, August 10th, George 
W., eldest son of the late George Long, in the 36th year of bis age. 





Exchange at New York on Lon«ton, at 60 days, 1094 109 1-2. 


TENE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1846. 
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By the Cunard Steamer, Britannia, we bave London papers to the 18th 
ultimo. 

Parliament was still in session and had completed much business. The 
Sugar Daty bill passed the House of Lords. 

Flogging in the army has again come up for discussion in the House of 
Lords. We have inserted the speech of the Duke of Wellington on that 
occasion. A general order has been issued prohibiting more than the in- 
fliction of fifty lashes at one punishment. The Duke thinks that the total 
abolition of corporal punishment m ust ere long ensue. 

Lord John Russell has been obliged to abandon his Irish Arms Bill, as 
being incompatible witk his opposition to the Irish Coercion Bill, which ex- 
pelled Sir Robert Peel from office. His lordship fears he will not be quite 
so liberal as the late Premier. The London Spectator says, 

“‘ Ministers have been drawing largely, and successfully, on the confi- 
dence which every body is eager to lavish upon them. They are taking an 
immense credit on the security of their good intentions, probably next ses- 
sion. Vast is the round of subjects referred to ‘ deliberate consideration.’ 

‘“‘ Among the measures which ministers do not defer, is one to renew the 
Irish Arms Act! You may doubt the fact, but it isso. Yes, the men who 
ousted Sir Robert Peel on the Coercion Bill—who had so many harsh 
things to say against this very Arms Act—who were to begin a totally new 
policy—are entering upon their practical administration of Irish affairs with 
a renewal of the Arms Act. They were quite right in condemning the 
Arms Act: it possesses the two very worst features of legislation—an odi- 
ons aspect, and utter inefficiency in operation—it looks as tyrannical as a 
Russian ukase, and is as impotent as the oath against bribery at elections, 
There is something so extravagant in the inconsistency between this prac- 
tical step and the whule spirit of Lord John Russell’s recent speeches on 
Ireland, as to imply some powerful conflict of motives. The discrepancy 
between the policy of the Premier and this official act of the Irish depart- 
ment makes one remember certain rumours that seemed at the time incon- 
sistent enough: while Lord John Russell was opposing the Coercion Bill 
as — Sir Robert Peel, it was said, reproachfully, that Lord Besbo- 
rough, the very mar whom Lord John intended for his Lord-Lieutenant, 
was notoriously and avowedly in favour of coercive measures. Lord John 
denied the reproach, in set terms; but this singular disagreement between 
the general policy professed by himself and the first Parliamentary act of 
the Irish Administration recalls that ramour.”’ 


It isannounced that the Earl of Elgin, at present Governor of the Island 
of Jamaica, will be appointed Governor General of Canada. It is said that 
the people of Jamaica will part with his Lordship with great reluctance, 
The appointment seems to be held as a very judicious one. 

The great project of the Halifax and Quebec Railroad seems to be mov- 
ing, for we find the following in the European Times : 

‘“ Halifax and Quebec Railroad.—A deputation from America on the 
subject of this undertaking had an interview with Ear] Grey, at the Colonial- 
office, on the 12th instant. The deputation consisted of Mr. Young, Speaker 
of the Assembly of Nova Scotia; Sir Allen M‘Nab, late Speaker of the 
House of Assemb! ot Canada; the Hon. Robert Dickson, member of the 
Legislative Council of Canada; Mr. G. Robinson, Mr. Gillespie, Mr. George 
Pemberton, Mr. T. H. Brooking, and Mr. W. Bridges, accompanied by Sir 

Howard Douglas, Bart, M.P. With the view of laying the subject in its 
proper shape before the Colonial-office, the above-named gentlemen have 
arrived as a deputation from Canada for that purpose. The most full details 
of the project were laid before Earl Grey, who professed the greatest inter- 
est in the prosperity of the colonies.” 

Most sincerely do we hope that this great scheme will be carried into of 
fect; it would prove the salvation of the British North American Colonies, 
As soon as that is completed intersecting roads will spring up in every di- 
rection. The Colonies require Railroads ; they cgnstitute the grand feature 
of modern improvement, and without them any country will fall behind in 


phe race of public improvement. - 


There have been two debates in the House of Commons on a Bill for re- 
gulating the Imperial Duties in the Colonies. These discussions we have 
copied into our impression of to-day ; and as they are of importance we 
have given the speeches as copiously as possible. We have not time to 
make any rmarks this week. 

The elections in France have generally terminated in favour of the Gui- 
zot Cabinet; and he will command a handsome majority in the Chambers. 
This is very gratifying intelligence. 

Mr. McLane, the American Minister to London, has returned in the 
Britannia, having closed his mission to the Court of St. James’s. This gen- 
tleman, as when he closed his former mission, leaves behind him the most 
favourable impression in the metropolis of Great Britain. 

A sort of truce is hatched up between O’Connell and the Whigs ; he evi- 

dently expects te make something out of them, or he would not have quar- 
relled with the “ Young Ireland” party as he has done. There has been a 
revolution at Conciliation Hall, and the Schisimites are driven owt and have 
gone elsewhere. Lord John must have bidden high for him, for Dan is 
not a man to sell himself for nothing. 
The 7th Hussars.—The following is the verdict of the Coroner’s jury.— 
It will be seen that the jury were guided by the theoretical opinion of Mr. 
Wilson, in prefererce to the practical opinions of four other eminent sur- 
geuns. The public clamour got up in this case has upset every judicial 
consideration. 


The depositions of the medical witnesses were read over to them. They 
adhered to their former views, the military surgeons refusing to asseut to Mr. 
Wilson’s hypothesis of the cause of death; and Mr Wilson reaffirming, in 
the most Eoin terms, that the flogging was that cause. 

The Coroner summed up and the Taey retired. After an absence of half 
an hour, they returned with this verdict— 
“ ‘l’hat the deceased soldier, Frederick John White, died on the 11th of 
July, 1846, from the mortal effects of a severe and cruel flogging of one 
hundred and fifty lashes, which he received on the 15th June, 1346, at the 
cavalry barracks on Hounslow Heath, at Heston, that the said flogging was 
inflicted upon his back and neck under the sentence of a district court- 
martial, composed of officers of the Seventh Regiment of Hussars, held on 
the 10th of June previous, duly constitated for his trial; that the said court- 
martial was authorized by law to pass the said severe and cruel sentence ; 
that the flogging was inflicted upon him by two farriers in the presence of 
John James Whyte, the Lieutenant-Colonel, and James Low Warren, the 
Surgeon of the said regiment; and that so and by means of the said flogging 
the death of the said Frederick John White was caused. In returning this 
verdict the Jury cannot refrain from expressing their horror and disgust at 
the existence of any law amongst the statutes or regulations of this realm 
which permits the revolting punishment of flogging to be inflicted upon 
British soldiers; and at the same time, the Jury implore every man in 
this kingdom to join hand and heart in forwarding petitions to the Legisla- 
ture, praying in the most urgent terms for the abolition of every law, order, 
and regulation, which permits the disgracefal pratice of flogging to remain 
one moment longer a slur upon the humanity and fair name of the people 
of this country.’ 
The Coroner said he cordially coacurred in the verdict which had been 
returned. His own impression was, that the unfortunate deceased was a 
man of unsound mind ; and the reflections which must arise from a convic- 
tion of that fact could only be most painful. 


The S/andard states most positively, that a general election will take place 
in October, and exhorts its readers and protecticnists at large, to use their 
best exertions to maintain the conservatism of the country. The Standard 
is full of confidence, and says that friends on every side will appear. The 
Colonies, the Standard thinks, are entirely conservative. 

The potato disease is making great ravages with the new crop. From 
all parts of Ireland the alarm is general. Fortunately we have abundance 
of Maize in this country, which must have come more generally in touse, 


The story mentioned in our last of alleged cruelties of the British troops 
jn India, turns out, as we said, to be a mere hoaz of Private Lum, The 
following conversation has taken place in the House of Commons. Sir J, 
Hobhouse is the President of the Board of Control for Indian Affairs. 


Mr. Warburton said that in the Stamford Mercury of the 15th of May, 

1846, there appeared a letter purporting to be from a private in the Indian 
army, which, after giving a description of the battles in December, went on 
to say, ‘ On the succeeding morning we began stabbing and shooting all the 
prisoners, which dreadful work lasted all day’ This was so shocking a 
statement that he (Mr. Warburton) would be glad to hear from the right 
hon. baronet, the member for Nottingham, a contradiction of it. He un- 
derstood, indeed, that it was not true, but he thought that for the honour of 
the country it should receive, if untrue, a public denial—(hear, hear), 
Mr. J. Hobhouse thought that it was not only for the honor but for the 
safety of the country that such a statement should be contradicted, and he 
was happy to say distinctly that there was not one word of truth in it— 
(hear, hear.) So far from any atrocity of the kind having been perpetrated, 
the surgeons of our army occupied all the time they could spare from the 
care of our own wounded to tending the wounded Sikhs—(hear, hear.) 


*,* The Cambria made her passage from Boston to Liverpool in 10 days 
and 16 hours, 

The Great Britain made another excellent passage. She reached Liver 
pool from New York in 13 days 8 hours, notwithstanding a detention of 18 
hours inrepairing machinery. 


CANADA. 


From the Courrier des Etats Unis. 
* * * * 

“Tf we conscientiously believe that it would be a happiness and an ho- 
nour for the Canadians to form a part of the great American Confederacy ; 
if we suppose that they might and ought to preter the staiion of a free and 
independent people to that of an English colony, it is because we think that 
we are addressing men who have not forgotten that they are of French ori- 
gio, that they became English by accident, and that with them the senti- 
ments of independence and liberty, innate with all men, as well as people, 
have not been stifled by time and habits of passive obedience But that 
which we think we ought tocall to the mind of French Canadians we would 
abstain from saying to Englishmen.” : ” x 

For the rest, in treating this important subject, we have had no intention 
of exciting the Canadians to revolt and effusion of blood, as our brother 
editor and neighbour of the Albion charges us with doing. Far from us 
the homicidal thought. ‘The separation of Canada from England and her 
incorporation with the United States, are to our conviction, inevitable facts, 
which futurity will realise in some way or other. We have confined 
ourselves to expressing this conviction and demonstrating the advantages 
which in our opinion would result from this transformation to the French 
Canadians. But the more we are convinced that the great act of emanci- 
pation is written on the book of destiny, the more imprudent it would be to 
our thinking for the French Canadians to seek to purchase by revolt, and of 
paying with their blood, that which the inevitable march of human events 
will one day give them for nothing or for a trifle. It is not the Canadians 
who will ever be strong enough to throw off the English yoke ; this yoke will 
fall of itself or the Americans will break it for them. 


We have given our neighbour and brother editor of the Courrier de 
Etats Unis the benefit of his explanation by copying the above; but he 
must, nevertheless, be aware, that any attempt of the French Canadians to 
throw off the yoke, as he terms it, of Great Britain, would infallibly re- 
plunge the country in blood. The “yoke” we apprehend is not sufficiently 
oppressive to induce the Canadians to resort to civil war for its removal ; 
and as our cotemporary seems impressed with the conviction that the event 
must bye and bye take place in some way, it may be as well not to hurry it 
to a premature birth, but allow it to go through its natural process of gesta- 
tion and to work out its own destiny. 

The morality of persuading people to rise in arms against their legitimate 
governments, has always appeared to us very questionable, except in cases 
of great cruelty and barbarity, as in the oppression of the Greeks by the 
Turks. When two nations make peace, they execute a treaty of amity 
for the subjects as well as for the respective goveraments. All parties are 
bound to observe the sacred obligations of peace, and any person or any 
number of persons of one nation who may seek to do injury to an other 
—to assail its peace and honour—to incite any portion of its subjects 





to revolt, commits in our opinion a grave offence against.the social compact 














of the community of nations, and incurs a moral responsibility of a most 
serious nature. Lord Stowell once asked, and with great truth, how can 
the governments of two nations be at peace and the subjects at war? The 

Courrier des Etats Unis is a French Journal, published in this country ; 
its sentiments, its politics, and its policy, as we understand, are French. 

The editor too has been rewarded tor his services by his sovereign, Louis 

Phillippe, with the decoration of the legion of honour. His paper is, there- 
fore, Freuch in all its force and attributes, and this is why we have com - 
plained of its course in regard to the Canadians, for that course has certaialy 
been at variance with the treaty of peace and amity existing between France 
and England. 

But from the above extract, it would seem, that our cotemporary denies 
that he has attempted to excite the Canadians to revolt. We are glad to 
hear this, although we have been under an impression much to the contrary. 
So, too, have many journals in Canada, including that to which the Courier 
directs its reply. But we will take the declarations of the Courier as we now 
find them, and console ourselves with the belief that our contemporary will 
henceforward act up to all his declarations in the above eqtract. 

The Montreal Pilot has taken upon itself to dispute our right to discuss 
colonial politics, on the ground that ours is a foreign journal, and we must 
not interfere! Rather bold this for such astickler for liberty as the Pilot 
affects tobe. As to the Albion being a foreign paper we leave that to the 
colonial public to laugh at, simply remarking that our sentiments will not 
be foreign at any rate. 

As to our natural and inherent right to discuss colonial politics, we have 
this to say: —We are native bora Englishmen and still British subjects ; and 
what little property we have in England pays its taxes and imposts to sup- 
port the army and navy, protect the colonies, &c. Any attempt then to dis- 
pute our rights, would only stimulate us to more resolute exercise of them. 

In reference to the appointment of Col. Young the Pilot says: 


“Those who have objected to Col. Young’s appointment would agree in 
all that the A/bion has said on this subject, but Col Young has no pretension 
whatever to be considered a Canadian by adoption. He is a military officer 
who was sent to Canada on service, and who was at the timeof his late ap- 
pointment on full pay inthe regular army. Itis absurd to consider such a 
man asa settler in Canada.” 


Now itis not our practice to bandy the terms of ignorance, &c., as seems 
to be the wont of the Pilot; but we beg to inform that paper, that it totally 
misunderstands the intent and meaning of Lord Glenelg’s despatches to the 
Earl of Gosford and Sir Francis Head. It was notthe mere empty ceremony 
of becoming a settler in the province that was demanded ; the object was 
‘to secure competent persons to fill colonial situations, and to puta stop to 
the system of giving office seekers at home the offices which fell vacant in 
the colonies,and sending them out in full-blown ignorance of the colony and 
of the duties of the situations they were appointed to fill. This practice 
had been much complained of, and hence the regulation that vacancies 
should be filled by natives of the colony or settled inhabitants. There was 
nothing magical in being a settled inhabitant, but it gave an assurance that 
a person settled in the colony would know more of it than one who had 
never inhabited it at all. 

The Pilot seems to consider this becotning a settled inhabitant, to resem- 
ble taking out a diploma, which, as soon as effected, renders a person eligi- 
ble to any situation in the colony. Let us examine the silliness of this no- 
tion fora moment. A Londoner, who has never been out of the sound of 
Bow Bells, determines to become a ‘settled inhabitant” of Canada. He 
packs his trunk, borrows a little money, and by railway and steamer reaches 
Montreal in less than twenty days. He then hires a cottage or small house, 
puts into it a half dozen chairs, a couple of tables, and a camp bed; buys a 
little crockery and a few groceries from the nearest store, which he will 
probably get on credit; opens a running account with the tailor, snoema- 
ker, butcher, &c , and becomes ina few days a valuable “settled inhabi- 
tant;” and yet be as ignorant of the colony as when he left London. Inone 
month, in fact, from the time of leaving Bow Bells, he would have his 
Canadian diploma and be eiigible for a situation which Cel. Young, who has 
been ten years in the colony, is not. Now we beg to ask any reasonable 
person if such a qualification be worth one farthing; or if such a meaning 
can be attached to the instructions sent out by Lord Glenelg? 

The arrival of the steamer obliges us to break off here; but we shail next 
week resume the subject, and show how the rule has been acted upon by a 
constitutional Governor like Lord Metcalfe. We have two cases in point 
which we shall relate ; they are highly, interesting in themselves, and will 
elucidate the point at issue in a very satisfactory manner. 

Mexico.—The intelligence from Mexico is that Santa Anna’s party has 
completely prevailed—that Paredes is a prisoner in the Capital, and his oppo- 
nent about to enter in triumph. From California we learn that the Ameri- 
can Squadron has captured and taken possession of the principal places on 
the sea coast. ‘The following are items of news: 

WasuinoTon, Sept. 2, 1846. 

It appears that Com. Sloat entered the harbour of Monterey early in 
July, and on the 6th issued his proclamation to the inhabitants of California, 
calling upon them to remain peaceful, assuring them that he did not come 
as the enemy of Califoraia, but as their friend; that they are destined to 
form partand parcel of the great Federal Union of the United States; to 
enjoy the same rights and privileges as the citizens of those States. 

The proclamation is dated on board the United States frigate Savan- 
nah, in the harbour of Monterey, and signed, 

JOHN B. SLOAT, 


Commander-in-Chief of the U. 8. forces in the Pacific. 

In addition to this, Captain Montgomery entered the harbour of Yerba 
Buena, and issued his sammons to surrender, to the inhabitants of the coun- 
try, in virtue of instructions from the Commodore. 

These summons bear date July 9th, 1846. 

We have also news that Colonel Fremont’s advanced posts had reached 
Sonora, to the north of San Francisco. 

Gen. Castro, the Governor of the Province, advanced at the head of his 
troops to repulse them, but the gallant Colonel meeting him in person, the 
Mexican forces retreated. 

The Californians are greatly divided among themselves. A junta met at 
Santa Barbara, headed by Goy. Pico, proclaiming California an independent 
republic; hereupon the Mexican Governor (Castro) declared the province 
under martial law. 





Eaton, the pedestrian, has actually accomplished the Barclay feat, and 
walked his 1000 miles in 1000 hours. His strength held out to the last; 
and he won in fine style. ‘The following we cut frum one of the Montreal 
papers :— 

The completion of Mr. Eaton’s extraordinary feat has naturally excited 
considerable curiosity as to his previous history, and this has been amply 
satisfied by our contemporary the Times, from whose columns we cut the 
following account of the doings of the veteran on former occasions. The 
following account is news to us, and we think will be so to — who bet 
odds against the ancient. The first exploit certainly staggers all our pre- 
conceived notions of pedestrianism:— — _ . F 

Josiah Eaton, a native of Woodford, in Northamptonshire, aged 49, in 
stature 5 feet 2 inches, performed at Stowmarket, in the county of Suffolk, 
the most wonderful pedestrian feat ever heara of; which was :—he walked 
a quarter of a mile, in every successive quurter of an bour, for the space of 
six weeks; commenced at two o’ciock on the 12th of May, aud hed 
five minutes before two o'clock, the 23rd June, 1818; having previously 
performed the following pedestrian feats:—Dec. 26, 1815, on Blackheath, 





1800 miles on the Barclay plan, viz:—a mile every hour. July 20, 1816, 
at the same place, 1100 miles, commencing each mile within 20 minutes 
ifier each hour. Dec. 5, 1816, on Brixton Causeway, 1993 half miles in 
1993 succeeding half hours. June 18, 1817, on Wormwood Scrubs, 2000 
miles in 42 days. Sept. 6, 1827, from Colchester to London in one day, 
ind returning to Colchester the next, being 51 miles daily, for 20 succes- 
sive days. 


By reference to an advertisement it will be seen thata Periodical is short- 
ly tu appear styled the Chess Paliadium. 
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*,* We insert the following, but the writer does us wrong by saying thar 


we were guilty of injustice towards the St, George's Club in our last pa- 
per. We found in the morning papers of Saturday last, two accounts of 
the difficulties that had occurred on the Cricket gruund the day previously ; 
one was adverse to the S G eorge’s and Union Clubs—that of the Herald, 
while the report in the Express appeared to be equally adverse to the Can- 
ada gentlemen. We therefore gave insertion to both, at the same time re- 
fusing to vouch for the accuracy of either. This, as we did not know the 
facts of the case, was in our opinion editorial justice. 


THE LATE CRICKET MATCH BETWEEN CANADA AND ST. 
GEORGE’S AND UNION CLUBS. 
To the Editor of the Albion. 


Dear Sir—In your paper of last week, you did an act of great in- 
justice to the St. George’s and Union Clubs, by publishing the account 
trom the New York Herald, which was incorrect in almost every particu- 
lar, and you will oblige the members of each club if you will insert the 
following facts in your valuable journal. 

Dudson, (from Philadelphia,) was bowling to Hellewell, (from Canada,) 
and H. struck the ball up into the air towards Dudson, who immediatel 

laced himself in a position to catch it. Hellewell seeing this, laced his 
bat under his arm and purposely ran out of his play, and with a his force, 
hit him in the side and knocked him down. DBudson, however, had secur- 
ed the ball, and in the excitement of the moment threw it at Hellewell, 
without, however, doing him any injury. Hellewell admitted he ran 
against him intentionally to prevent him catching the ball, thinking he had 
a right to do so, but aqouare his regret at having hurt Dudson, who also 
immediately apologi for having thrown the ball. The Canadians re- 
fused to send in another bat, play was called, and the game claimed by the 
St. George’s —_ for the combined Clubs of New York and Philadel- 
phia. Every effort was made hy the St. George’s to induce them to play 
out the match without success. They complained of the insult received 
from Dudson, and would accept of no apology, but afterwards dined and 
drank wine with him at the same table, and ol in practice bowled at him 
and received balls from him on the ground. 

Tke Canadians, in their 1st innings, scored 28; St. George's, 57. In 
their 2d innings, they (the Canadians) had lost three wickets for 13 runs. 
It was well known the gentlemen from Cauada had heavy bets on the 

e, which they refused to pay except under protest, whereas the St 
‘George's players never bet. These are the facts of the case, and | leave 
the public to draw their own conclusions. 

Your ob’t serv’t, 
A Menmeper or tHe St. Georae’s C. C. 

New York, 3d Sept. 1846. ss 


Tue Suaker Exaisition at THE APoLto Rooms.—One of the most 
extraordinary exhibitions of the day has been given during the week, by a 
compavy of Shakers, who have lately seceded from the establishment at 
Canterbury, N. H. The fidelity and general correctness of this perform- 
ance we have had many opportunities of testing, and we can assure our 
readers that astonishing as may be the recital of the fanaticism of this sect 
by the Lecturer, and extravagant as the exhibition undoubtedly is, the truth 
of Dr. Tripune’s statements may be implicitly relied upon, and the accom. 
panying exercises are strictly veritable illustrations of the forms of worship 
of this most singular people. They should go to England, they would be 
sure to realize afortune by their novel and extraordinary exhibition. 





NEW WORKS. 


“ Hochelaga, 0 England in the New World.” This is a work just pub- 
lished by Messrs Wiley and Putnam, edited by E. Warburton, author ob 
* The Crescent and the Cross.” It describes a visit to Canada and the 
United States, and is written in a style rather superior to the general run 
of traveller’s books. We have copied a chapter, that describes the fires 
in Quebec last summer. The work forms 67 & 68 of Wiley and Putnam’s 
Library of Choice Reading. 

R. Zieber of Philadelphia has commenced the republication of ‘‘ Cham- 
ber’s Information for the People.” It isa very valuable work and well go! 
up by the publisher. We trust it will be more successful than the reprints 
of “ Chambers’ Joarnal,” which have failed on three separate occasions. 

Harper’s Illuminated and Illustrated Shakespeare, No, 104 is published. 
contains the first and second parts of Henry the Fourth. 

Martin, or the Foundling, by Eugene Sue. ,The Messrs. Harper have 
sent us the first number of their repablication of the translation of this new 
work of the eminent French author. It is well got up and illustrated by 
excellent wood cuts, _—— 


THE DRAMA. 


Park Tueatre.— A crowded and fashionable audience assembled at the 
Park on Monday evening, to welcome the return of the Keans to the 
scene of their oft repeated triumphs. The Gamester was selecied for the 
occasion, and we never remember seeing these great artists produce a more 
powerful impression than they effected on that evening. 

We never analysed their acting more closely by the application of the 
rules of anv, based upon the infallible test of its assimilation to NATURE, 
than we did on Monday evening, and we unhesitatingly say, that we have 
never seen acting more nearly approach perfection than does their persona- 
tionof Mr. and Mrs. Beverly. 

The same expressions of admiration might be applied, in a somewhat 
modified sense, to their performances generally this week, comprising as 
they have done some of the choicest parts in their list, 

To those who are imbued with a taste for the drama in its most elevated 
form ; whe view it in its true character, as a promoter of public taste, and 
delight in the intellectual and retined influences the stage is capable of exer- 
cising upon society, the performance of the Keans are endowed with an 
irresisistible charm, This is evidently proved, by the invariable character 
of the audiences at the Park; during their engagements. Our remarks are 
perhaps more peculiarly applicable to Mrs. Kean; for Mr. Kean, with the 
laudable desire of supporting his wife in her transcendantly celebrated 
parts, is frequently compelled to assume characters unworthy of his powers, 
or those in which his peculiar excellences are not fully developed ; and 
yet even around these, he contrives to throw the charm of fine scholastic 
reading and the grace of artistical execation, for which he is certainly unsur- 
passed by any living actor. 

Although we hold to the axiom, that the highest order of histrionic talent 
is readily appreciated and acknowledged by “ The Million,” equally as by 
the edacated and refined ; tor acting to be really great, must find its echo in 
every human heart; yet we contend, that the exquisite finish aud perfect 
execution of the accomplished actor, are more keenly relished, by those 
whose perceptions have been quickened by the refinements of their social] 
position, superinduced by the possessien of education and intellect. 

To this class especially the acting of the Keans is a treat of the highest 
order. Who can witness the pre-eminent grace, the true gentlewomanly 
bearing, the high-toned feeling of the devoted woman, characterized as 

these qualities always are in Mrs. Kean’s acting, by an intellectwality so pre- 
dominant, that the slightest movement, or the commonest expression, is 
imbued with it ; and will deny that the stage becomes through her embodi- 
ments, all that its warmest advocates contend for. She does in reality 
throw such a halo of purity and sublimity around her delineations, that we 
forget for the time all the paint and tinsel, that literally, and morally, sur. 
round the stage, and give ourselves up to the Ideal beauty, her transcend- 
ant powers so vividly creates. Mrs. Kean may have been surpassed by 
some of her great predecessors in the mere physique of her art ; she has 
never been excelled, in our time, in those delicate, natural and graceful quali- 
fications which form her peculiar claim to excellence. 

We class Mr. Keanas one of the first actors of the age. Having many dis- 
advantages te contend with,| he nobly surmounts them all, and he stands 

now conspicuously one of the most finished artists upon the stage. 

The engagements of the Keans have invariably been marked by a palpable 




















improvement in the business of the stage at the Park, and a closer attention 
on the part of the actors. These effects have been perceptible during this week, 
but we must, in candor, add, not to the extent we could desire. The ac- 
cessions this season to the stock list have not acquired that tone in their act- 
ing, imperative at the Park. The high stilted Melodramatic style of decla- 
mation is entirely out of place there; the audiences laugh at it, or are dis. 
gusted. An impressive, colloquial, mode of rendering the text, should be 
cultivated by every performer at this house—no other style is tolerated 
there, 

On Monday Richard III. will be produced with all its gorgeous acces* 
sories, and we are gratified to learn that the rich old comedy, the Jealous 
Wife, will be revived in the course of the week; the Mrs Oakley of Mrs- 
Kean will be a treat to every lover of genuine comic acting. 


Nisio’s.—The Ravers and their inimitable pantomime performances, 
appear to be as attractive as ever, and deservedly so, for we doubt whether 
a troupe could be formed possessing higher claims than the Raves. Mile 
Blangy acquires added celebrity on each successive appearance; she is 
undoubtedly an artiste of superior powers; that she is greater as a pantu-_ 
mimist than asa danseuse cannot be denied, but even herclaims as a dancer 
are of a very superior order. 

That sterling and excellent actor, Chippendale, than whom none is better, 
the accomplished Mrs. Crisp, and Crisp who is decidedly one of the best, if 
not positively éhe best, light comedian in the country, with the graceful 
Mrs Lovell, who, by the way, is amazingly improved, afford by their com- 
bined talents, an agreeable variety on the “off nights” of the pantomimes and 
ballets. 

Bowery TueatRre.—Miss Julia Dean has been the attraction at this theatre 
during the week. We have before done justice to the fine natural talents of 
this young lady. We at the same time, however, claim the privilege of not 
yielding to her at present the position of a great actress. Miss Dean has bare- 
ly acquired the elements of her art, although she possesses many valuable re- 
quisites to make an accomplished artist; she has impulse and energy, but she 
lacks nature and finish; her style is too declamatory and emphatic for re- 
fined audiences, and although but a novice on the stage she is a veteran in its 
conventionalities, and these latter are prominent in her acting. The actor 
of the present day most certain of success is the one who discards entirely 
the mechanical conventionalisms of the stage, or at least disguises them. 
Oratory and acting must be natural to succeed with audiences now-a 
days. 

Cuatuam Tueatre.—Messts. Deverna and DeBar have produced their 
long promised Drama, ‘‘ The Seven Escapes of Adelaide of Dresden,” which 
has attracted crowded houses during the week. The drama is exceedingly 
effective and is well played. DeBar as the Idiot, and Johnson, a very pro- 
mising young actor, are both excellent. Mrs. Flynn is judicious as usual as 
the heroine; and the pretty Miss Cruise and Winans support the comedy of 
the piece much to the delight of the Chathamites. The piece is put upon 
the stage with great care, and will, undoubtedly, have a great run. 

Greinwicu Tueatre.—Mr. Freer is contending manfully at this theatre, 
and we are glad to see with success. Mrs, George Jones has been added to 
the attractions during the past week, and, with the aid of the other talent 
engaged, the prospects of this elegant little establishment seem on the ad- 
vance. —— 

*,° We attended the rehersal of a talented young company of musicians, 
consisting of five children, the oldest not fourteen years of age, from Utica 
in this state, who will shortly appear in a Concert at the Apollo Rooms. 

These gifted children have been well drilled by a competent master, 
and play with great skill the most difficult compositions. Their instruments 
are the Violin, Violincello and Piano-forte. ‘The Violincellist is a positive 
genius ; anda charming little girl of some ten years of age, fingers the 
Piano-forte with all the delicacy and precision of an artiste. 

A new debutante, in the musical world, will shortly make her appear- 
ance. She isa German lady of fine powers, a pupil of Kalliwoda’s, it is 
anticipated by her musical friends that she will meet with triumphant suc- 
cess. 

Mrs. Mowatt has been playing during the week at Buffalo. We are 
gratified to learn, that this accomplished actress will appear at the Park 
during the month. 

PARK THEATRE. 

BORGS. i ccccccccccceecGl OD = Pik. cccccccvecces oO SO GOMETY. vc cccescccscccs -$0 25 

Doors open at 7 o'clock, and the performances will commence at 7} o’clock. 











Monday—Last night but three of Mr. and Mrs. Kean’s engagement. Richard III. with 
new Scenery. 

Tuesday—Mr. Kean’s benefit. 

Wednesday—Last night but two of Mr. and Mrs. Kean’s engagement. Richard III. 

Tbursday—Last night but one of Mr. and Mrs. Kean’s engagement. Richard III will 
be repeated. . 

Friday—Mrs. Kean’s benefit. 

Saturday—Last night of Mr. and Mrs. Kean’s engagement. sept 5. 


TFVHE ADVERTISER teaches the Spanish Language and Natural Philosophy on mo- 
derate terms. He has had considerable experience as an instructor. Schools attend- 
ed. The advertiser refers to Dr. Bartlett, editor of the Albion. 

For further particulars address, A. B. Albion Office, Barclay street. 

sept 5—tf. 

OVERS OF CHESS ATTENTION.—“ THE CHESS PALLADIUM”—Will be 

ublished on or before the first of October, No. 1, of anew Monthly Chess Perio 

dical of the above title, in a beautiful dress, filled with entertaing miscellaneous chess 
matter, some fine specimens of American play, a variety of choice problems, &c. 

This work will be especially delightful to Chess players as a cabinet of ingenious and 
beautiful Chess Problems, original and selected. 1t will be edited 4 a talented Chess Am- 
teur of Brooklyn. A neat pamphlet of Chess Instructions will accompany the work 

ratis, 
. Send your names with add¥esses, (post paid,) to ‘‘ The Palladium,” New York city P. O., 
and it will be regularly delivered or mailed accordingly. City subscribers served at 
12 1-2 cents per number, mai! subscribers at $1 for 12 numbers or copies. 

No 1 will contain a Five Dollar Prize Problem. 

Chess Contributious are respectfully solieited. 





sept B—tf, 
IGH_SCHOOL OF MONTREAL,.—Directors.—The Honourable George 
Moffatt, David Torrance, Esq., Dr. M’Culloch, Benjamin Holmes, Esq., William 
Murray, Esq., J. J. Day, Esq., ym Savage, Esq., Charles Geddes, Esq., i H. Le 
moine, Ksq., Dr. Campbell, W. C. Meredith, Esq. William Lunn, Esq., James Ferrier 
Esq., John Young, Esq. ¢ - 

Secretary and Treasurer—D. Davidson, Esq., Rector—The Rev. G. F. Simpson. M.A. 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge (late Principal of Hull College, England.) Second 
Master—Mr. T. A. Gibson (late Head Master of Cauvius Institution, at Edinburgh.) Writ 
ing and Arithmetical Master—Mr. George H. Gordon, (late of the Madras College, St. 
Andrews, Scotland.) Assistant Masters—Mr. S. Phillips (late of the Quebec Classical 
School), and M. Bowman. French Master—Mons. L. Potet, Professeur de la Faculte des 
Lettres de Paris. Drawing Master—Mr. Duncan. 

The School consists of two Branches, the HIGHER and the PREPARATORY. Atthe 
former, the subjects taught are READING, WRITING, the LATIN, GREEK, and 
FRENCH languages, ANCIENT and MODERN HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, ARITH- 
METIC and BOOK-KEEPING; the ELEMENTS OF MATHEMATICS and NATU- 
RAL PHILOSOPHY. ‘ ‘ i 

The Preparatory Branch is formed for Boys from six to eight years of age, who will be 
taught READING, WRITING, ARITHMETIC, and GEOGRAPHY. 

he Yearly Payment for each Pupil attending the Highest Branch, is £10, and for the 
Preparatory, £6. One half payable at the opening of the School after the Summer Holi- 
days, and the other half upon the Ist of February. : 

A Pupil entering the School between theregular terms, will be charged for the Higher 
Branch, 20s., and for the Preparatory, 12s., per month. 

Lessons in DRAWING are given on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays. There 
will be an extra charge for this class, : 

A monthly report of each Pupil is furnished to his Parent or Guardian. 

There is a general Examination of the School at the end of the Session, when prizes ar- 
distributed amongst the Pupils ofeach class, according to their proficiency and good coa- 


uct. 
The Rector, Second Master, and Mr. Phillips, receive Boarders. 
D. DAVIDSON, Secretary. 


Montreal, September 21. 1844. ablst 





LASS AND CHINA ROOMS.—MRS. BILLSLAND, late 645 Broadway, beg- 

to infem the inhabitants of New York and the public at large, that she has removes 
her entir stock of Glass, China and Earthenware. to 447, between Grand and Howard 
streets, that large and commodious building recently occupied by Mr. Miller, in the card 
pet business, Mrs. B. takes this opportunity to tender her most grateful acknowledgd 
ments to those ladies and gentlemen by whom she has been so liberally patronized since 
her commencement in business, and now wishes to call their attention together with the 
inhabitants of the United States generally to her present eae re and extensive concern, 
itheing Mrs. B.’s object to bring her business to that celebrity and perfection never be- 
fore known in this country, yoy =| shall be wanting on her part to gain and retain 
that confidence which alone can make business desirable. The present stock is too ex- 
tensive to give a recapitulation of it only requires an inspection to be appreciated. The 
most implicit confidence may be relied on the judgment of Mrs. B- with regard to her 
capability of carrying out the business with such a system as will! give entire satisfaction 
to those who may patronize her, Mrs. B. having conducted one of the first concerns in 


Europe for the last seven years with both profit to herself and pleasure to her cus- 
tomers. 





The business will be conducted on the plan of having but one price, from whi b 
no deviation can be made. jy 4 lan 





ee SALE.—An excellent Pointer Dog, well broke, and ¢an be 


mended. Apply to Dr. Julian, at Hoboken. 
aug. 15—3t. 


thoroughly recom 





September 5 


NIVERSITY OF NEW YORK.—The Lect i 
U the last Roatey of October, and continue eet goes errant” Syncaeep cneee 
BEd gamete pnd OTT, M. D. Professor of the Principles and Operations of Surgery, 


Patho al Anesomy. 
GRANVILLE SHARPE PATTISON, M. D. Professor of General and Descriptive 


tomy. 
SOHN REVERE M. D. Professor of the Theory and Practice of Medi be 
MARTYN PAINK, M. D. Professor of the Institutes of Medicine nny tnvjeria Med- 


GUNNING S. BEDFORD, M. D. Professor of Midwifery and the Diseases of Wo- 
men and Children. 


JOHN WILLIAM DRAPER, M. D. Professor of Chemistry. 


WM. H. VAN BUREN, M. D. Prosector to Professor of Surgery. 
WM. DARLING, M. D: Demonstrator of Anatomy. ony 











The fees for the full Course of Lectures amount to $105. The Student can attend one 
or more of the Courses, as he may be dis » and pay only for the Lectures for which 
he enters. The fee for the diploma is $30. The Matriculation fee is $5. The fee for 
admission to the Dissecting Rooms and Demonstrations is 

The most ample opportunities for Clinical Instruction will be afforded to the Students 
of the University, and the fagilities for Dissection will be all that can be desired. The 
material is abundant and chap. The dissecting rooms will be opened on the Ist of Oc- 


tober, 

The New- York Hospital, 15 minutes walk from the College Buildings, is visited Daily ; 
and the Students have an opportunity of studying the various Medical and Surgical dis- 
eases of that Institution. 

The Eye and Ear Infirmary, in which more than 1,400 patients are prescribed for annual- 
ly, is open to the Students. 

The niversity Surgical Clin is attended every Saturday at the College Buildings 
by Prof. Moit, and the University Students, witness the various operations performed y 
the professor. More than 600 patience, afflicted with every variety o malady, are 
brought before the Class during the season. 

The University Lying-in-Charity, under the charge of Professor Bedford, is ample in its 
arrangements. During the past five sessions more than 1,200 cases of Midwitery have 
been attended by the Students of the University. 

Inaddition to these facilities for clinical observation, there are the various Dispensa- 
ries and Charities of the City, containing not less than 40,000 patients, presenting every 
possible aspect and character of disease. 

a Boarc and Lodging can be had in the vicinity of the College for $2 50 to $3 
per week. 


The number of Students in attendance the last session was 407 and the Degree of 
Doctor of Medicine was conferred on 135. 
- B. Students, on arriving in the City, by calling at the College Building, 659 Broad- 
way, and asking for the Janijor, will be conducted to Boarding-houses. 
Any further information respecting the Institution can be bad b addressing the Secre- 
tary, Prof. Draper, 659 Broadway. By order. JOHN W. DRAPER, Secretary. 
may 236 mo. 


fa fone er eh OF QUEEN’S COLLEGE, CANADA.—Rev. John Machar, A. M., 
Pr ncipal, and Primarius Professor of Theolo y; Rev. James George, Professor of 
Systematic Theology ; Rev. +‘ Urqubart, A. M., Professor of Biblical Theology and 
Church History; Rev. James Williamson, A. M., Professor of Mathematics, Logic, and 
Natural Philosophy; Rev. George Romanes, A. M., Professor of Classical Literature and 
Moral Philosophy. 

The sixth session of Queen’s College will begin on the Ist Wednesday of October, (7th 
Octr.) 1846, at which date all Intrants and regular Students in the Faculty of Arts, are 
rogeeree to be present. 

The Divinity Classes will be opened on the Ist Wednesday in November. 

Candidates for Matriculation as Regular Students, will undergo an Examination before 
the College Senate in the Ist Three Books of the #neid of Virgil, the Ist Three Books of 
Cesar’s Commentaries, and the Greek Grammar, together with the Ist Book of Euclid. 

_ The only chargesare £1, to cover incidental expenses, and £2 for each class per Ses- 
sion, to be paid on entrance. 

Accommodation will be provided for a certain number of Students as Boarders within 
the College Buildings, the expense to each Boarder averaging from~ to 8 dollars per 
—. The Boarding Establishment will be under the superintendence of the Pro- 
essors. 

Ten Bursaries of from £10 to £15 will be awarded at the commencement of the Ses- 
sion, to those students who having formerly matriculated shall distinguish themselves in 
an examination on the subject of study of previous Sessions, and also to those who shall 
then matriculate for the first time, and shall be deemed atter competition deserving of this 
reward of merit. 

The subjects ofcompetition for Bursaries of the Ist year will be the 3d Book of the 
neid of Virgil and the Greek Grammar. 

Queen’s College, Kingston, August 22, 1846.—5t. 


IFE ASSURANCE.—NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURACE SOCIETY— 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. Capital, £500,000, or $2,500,000. Empowered by act 0 
Parliament. 
This institution embraces important and substantial advantages with respect to life 
assurance and deferred annuities. ‘The assured has, on all occasions, the power to ber- 
row, without expense or forfeiture of the policy, two-thirds of the premiums paid (see 


table); also the option of selecting benefits, and the conversion of his interests to meet 
other conveniences or necessity. 


Assurauces for terms of years at the lowest possible rates. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS, 
The remarkable success and increasing prosperity of the Society has enabled the Direc- 
tors, at the last annual investigation, to declare a fourth bonus, varying from 35 to 85 per 
cent. on the premiums paid on each policy effected on the profit scale. 




















EXAMPLES. 
| | | | Bonus in | Permanent | Sum the as’d 
Age Sum | Premium Year | Bonus added | Cash | reduction may borrow 
| | | of pre’m. | onthe policy 
3 | B J t m..§ $ 

1837 1088 75 500 24 80 08 2225 

60 5000 570 80 | 1838 960 76 435 53 67 53 1987 

1839 828 00 370 45 55 76 1780 

| 1840 581 85 270 20 39 7 1483 

| 1841 555 56 247 50 | 37: 1336 


The division of profits is annual, and the next will be made in December of the present 


year. 
UNITED STATES AGENCY. 


For list of local directors, medical officers, tables of rates, and report of last annual 
meeting, (15th of May, 1846,) see the Society’s pamphlet, to be obtained at their office, 


74 Wall street, New York. 
JACOB HARVEY, Chairman Loca! Board 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
June 5th, 1846. 








OTICE.—The subscribers have formed a COP ARTNERSHIP for the transactrono 
a General Importing and Commission Business, under the firm of Buhot, Bouland 
& Co. in Paris, with a branch of the establishment in New York under the firm of Le Gal 


Bouland & Co. 
EUGENE BUHOT, 
EUGENE LE GAL, 
july 25. FRED’K B. BOULAND. 





EW YORK LIFE (INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY.—Persons may 
effect insurances with this Company on their own lives, or the lives of othe’ 
bnd for the whole duration of life,or for a limited period. The paymentof premiums may 
ae either made annually, or in a gross sum. 

PREMIUMS ON ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR ONB YEAR. 


Age. | 1 Year. | Age. | 1 Year. | Age. | 1 Year. | Age. | 1 Year 
14 | 072 26 1 07 38 1 48 50 1 rT} 
15 077 27 112 39 1 57 51 1 be] 
16 0 84 28 1 20} 40 - 169 52 2 08 
17 @ 86 29 1 28 41 1 78 53 2 10 
18 0 89 30 1 31 42 1 85 54 2 18 
19 0 90 31 1 32 43 1 89 55 2 32 
20 091 32 1 33 44 1 90 56 2 “7 
21 0 92 33 1 34 45 1 91 57 2 70 
22 0 95 34 1 35} 46 192 58 3 4 
23 0 97 35 1 36 47 1 93 59 3 “7 
24 0 99 36 1 39 43 194 60 4 bb 
25 1 00 37 1 43 49 1 95 























Money will be received in deposite by the Company, and held in trust, oapon whieh ia 
terest will be allowed as follows :—U pon any sum over $100 irreceemable for 1 year, 4 per 
cent; do. do. for 5 months, 3 1-2 per cent; do. do. for 2 months, 2 | 2 per cent. 
When the amount to be deposited shall exceed $1000 the rate of interest to be fixed by 
special agreement. 
TRUSTEES. 


Thomas W. Ludlow, 
Stephen Warren, William Bara, 
Gulian C. Verplanck, Robert Ray, 
Gardner G. Howland, Leonardo 8. Suares 
Albert R. Gallatin, Jobn J. Palmer, 
Samuel Thomson, John J. Astor, 
James J. Jones William B. Astor, 
Joseph Kernochan, Daniel Lord, Jr., j 
Corn. W. Lawrence, 
JOHN R. TOWNSEND, President. 
RICHARD K. HOFFMAN, 
Physician to the Company 
UTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY.—No. 11 Wall street.—Phe 
Company offers the following advantages to the public. 
LIvEs ONLY insured, at the lowest rate of premium. 
The premium if over $50 may be paid 4 in cash, and } in a secured note at 12 months 
bearing 6 per cent interest, or it may be paid monthly or quarterly. 
No person is liable beyond the amount of his premium. 
ge woman may insure the life of her Sacked free from any demands of bis 
creditors. 
There will be an annual division of profits, payable in Script Certificates, bearing im- 
terest at6 per cent, which interest is payable annually in cash, ee 
The insured can at any time borrow of the Company % of the amount of U eir 


David S. Kennedy 
Stephen Allen, 
John R. Townsend, 
Henry Brevoort, 
John Johnston, 
Augustus James, 
George Griffin, 
Jonathan Goodhue, 
James Hooker, 
John D. Van Buren. 
CuHarces C. PALMER, Secretary. 
abfebltt 


John Greig, 


script. 
DIRECTORS. 

Seth Low, Robert L. Patterson, 
Wm. A. F. Pentz, | Thomas B. Segur, 
Henry McFarian, Guillaume Merle, 
Chas. 8. Macknett, | Edward Anthony, 
John A, Underwood, Wm. M. Simpson, 
Wm. H. Mott, Lewis C. Grove 


Tr 
ROBERT L. PATTERSON, President. 
BENJ. C. MILLER, Secretary 
if 


8. L. LORD, Agent, 
JAMES STEWART, M. D. 


(No. 2 Bond street,) Medical Examiner, at the office daily, from 2 to 3 o’clock. 
RATES OF INSURANCE OVER $100. 
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“a =- |= a2°7% anh r 
iS. ha Bo Si ee 5& 
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= l3 = < | =. | & a oe See 
20 91) £495 ‘sk Ss me)... 1 96 37 
25 1 09 112 2 04 50 | 1 96 2 09 4 60 
30 1 31 15 2 36 55 2 32 3 21 578 
35 1 36 1 53 275 60 435 491 7 00 
40 1 69 1 83 2 30 65 5 34 5 99 8 65 
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a ee Sc 
AGUERREOTYPE APPARATUS, &. PLUMB’S NATIONAL DAGUEK- 
RIAN GALLERY—251 Broapway.—The subscriber having greatly enlarged this 
department of his business, is now able to offer inducements te those wishing to purchase. 


He flatters himself that the celebrity of his In struments is too well known to need fur- 
ther comment. Voigtlnender’s Tubes, also, on sale. Having completed his e- 
ments for the importation of Plates, he will in future receive a supply by every packet. 
His stock of Cases, Chemicals, and ail other articles in the line, will also be found come 


plete. Those visiting the city will find it to their m terest to call. 











N. B.—Instruction given in the art as usual.) ap ll wf. 
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POLITICAL DEPARTMENT AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 





Kutpevial Parliament. 


ABOLITION OF FLOGGING.—COL. WHYTE. 
House of Lords, August 11. 

The Earl of FORTESCUE presented a petition from a place in Devonshire 
praying for the abolition of Hogging in the army. He was much gratified 
at the announcement made in the other house by his noble friend of the 
orders issaed by the noble duke at the head of the army for the diminution 
ef the punishment, and he hoped the time was not far distant when it might 
be ahclished altogether. As he had been long acquainted with the gallant 
officer whose name was mentioned in connection with the unfortunate 
transaction which had lately attracted ic attention to this subject, he 
wished to say a few words. Of Colonel Whyte’s conduct as an officer he 
could judge only by report, but this he could say, that being the son of a 
country gentleman, a near peighbour of his own, with a large family and 
small means, the colonel did not owe his promotion in the service to family 
influence, or (as far as he Lord Fortescue was aware) to any other cause 
than to such merit as was attached tu his character as a soldier. He must 
also say, that with but limited means, and although ete od the most part 
among gentlemen of independent resources, Colonel Whyte had always 
maintained the character of a gentleman, and secured the respect of those 
with whom he served. From what he had seen of the gallant officer in 
ep society he was convinced he would be the last man in the world to 

e guilty of undue or unnecessary severity, much more of heartless and 
wanton cruelty. 

The Earl ot RADNOR presented a petition agreed to at a public meeting 
at Hounslow, praying for the total and immediate abolition ot flogging in the 
army. The noble earl expressed his abhorrence of the detestable and 
abominable practice, and stated his hope that after the explanation 
given of the views and intentions of the noble duke upon this subject, the 
noble duke would see the possibility ot a gradual abolition of the punish- 


ment. 

Lord BROUGHAM observed that this subject had been brought prom- 
inently before the House of Commons, where a great deal of discussion took 
place upon it, and an inquiry was instituted, and the result of that inquiry 
gave to the house avd the public the benefit of the evidence of his noble 
and gallant friend on the cross bench—the highest authority in the kingdom 
on military subjects. He(Lord Brougham) re considered the subject with 
the light afforded by the experience and the calm consideration of the noble 
duke, and, he was led to entertain cunsiderable doubt whether the total 
abolition of the punishmen: could be suddenly accomplished. He wished 
to add to what had been said in reference to the recent unfortunate occur- 
rence—not his testimony to a knowledge of Colonel Whyte’s character, 
but the fact that knowing one of that officer's family, a member of the pro- 
fession to which he (Lord Brougham) belonged, he had had occasion to in- 
quire into the circumstances of the case, and he was persuaded that nothing 
could be more groundless than a charge of deliberate cruelty against him. 
He believed if he was chargeable with any fauli it was that of extreme le- 
nity. He was a very humane man, and he had never, as an officer, shown 
any rigorous or harsh disposition, although properly strict in the enforce- 
ment of discipline. He believed thai, as often happened, a single expres- 
sion which was considered light aud flippant was the beginning and the 
end of his offence. He (Lord Brougham) did not defend that expression-— 
it was an unfortunate one, but it became absolutely nothing compared with 
the charge made against the officer. He had nothing to say against the 
verdict; but he said that the charges against Colonei Whyte were very 
much without foundation. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON said,—My lords, it is my duty, in con- 
sidering the conduct of the officer whose rame has been mentioned in con- 
nection with this subject, and in referring to the observations made by the 
noble earl who first addressed you, the noble earl who followed, and my 
noble and learnej friend, to assure your lordships that there is no doubt 
whatever upon my mind of the tact that there is not the lightest ground 
upon which any blame whatever could attach to the officer connected with 
this uolortunate transaction. With respect to the subject in general, it has 
long been the wish of all connected with the command of the army, parti- 
cularly the illastrious individual who was my predecessor in the command 
of the army, that this punishment should be diminished in the greatest pos- 
sible degree. It has been my invariable study ever since I have had 
the honour of a command in the army to make every endeavour to dimin- 
ish the punishment, so as to lead, if possible, to its eatire discontinuance.— 
(cheers.) This has been my Gbject, and this, I believe, has been the prin- 
ciple of all the best commanders of regiments in the service ever since I had 
the command of a regiment, now 60 years ago. But, my lords, the fact is, 
that it would be impossible to carry on the discipline of the British army 

without a punishment of this description, which the individua! shall feel. 

This has been found invariably to be the case, and so much is it the case, 
that even where it has been thought possible to discontinue the practice al- 
together, in the East Indies, where under the orders of the late Governor 
General flogging was entirely discontinued, it was found necessary to re- 
establish it, tnat necessity arising from the impossibility of carrying on the 
service without it, the troops having mutinied in a most remarkable and 
disgraceful manner, and having nearly disgraced the country and the nation 
in the service of whose government they were employed; therefore it be- 
came necessary to re-establish the punishment in that army in which it had 
been discontinued. 

My lords, in consequence of the feelings entertained by the government, 
the parliament, and the public on the subject, ! nave taken upon myself to 
diminish, in short, infinitely to diminish, the severity of the punishment, 
and I hope that arrangements may be made in future, by which, with the 
aid of alterations in the law, the punishmeut may be still further diminish- 
ed, so as to lead at last to its final discontinuance (cheers). But I beg your 
lordships to observe this. If you are to have an army, you must have it in 
a state of discipline, in a state of subordination to command, and of obe- 
dience to the state (hear, hear). My lords, this country does not like an 
army under any circumstances, but in no part will it bear to have any but 
the best troops; you must have the very best troops in every country and in 
every part of the world where they may he employed. They must be in 
a state of discipline, or subordination, and of order, if they are to be em- 
ployed in the service of thiscountry. I can assure your lordships that the 
troops of this country are now daily engaged in the performance of services 
which you could not require—nay I will go further and say, which you 
could not have trom any other troops in the world. They are constantly in 
the course of embarkation in vessels conveying convicts from this country 
to Australia, a number of these cdnvicts amounting to 300, or 400, or 500 
persons guarded by a small detachment of infantry. It is most surprising, 
under these circumstances, that I do not recollect any misfortunes having 
occurred. 

Placed under the command of a subaltern officer, with the aid of some 
non-commissioned officers, and going upon these long voyages to Australia, 
it is greatly to be wondered at that misfortanes do not occur. If acci- 
dents happened by shipwreck, these troops conducted themselves in a man- 
ner to gain the confidence of all about them, and I[ have had occasion to re- 
port to her Majesty three instances of such misfortane at sea in which the 

conduct of the officers has tended to save every individual on board when 
those accidents have eccurred. These circumstances | mention now be- 
cause | entreat your lordships not to believe that you can have an army, 
or can derive the services from it which you require, if it should unforta- 
nately happen that the security for discipline and subordination were with- 
drawn. Your lordships may rely on it that 1 will do what I have always en- 
deavoured to do, to diminish the punishment as far as possible; and I do 
hope to live to see it abolished altogether. 
he Duke of GRAFTON asked whether the officers in the three instances 
referred to by the noble duke had been rewarded for their services. 
_The Dake of WELLINGTON was understood to reply in the affirma. 
tive. 


BRITISH POSSESSIONS BILL. 
House of Commons, August 13. 

On the question that the house do go into committee on this bill, 

Mr. GOULBURN said he should like to hear the sentiments of Her 
Majesty’s Government with reterence to the principle on which this measure 
was based. The bill proceeded on a principle entirely different from that 
on which the trade of our colonies had hitherto been regulated. Hitherto 
the trade of the colonies had been regulated by acts of the Imperial Par- 
liament; but here there wasa departure from that principle ; and he 
thought an explanation, on the part of Her Majesty’s Government, was 
therefore called tor. The bill proposed, that instead of altering the duties 
now imposed by British acts of Parliament, it should be left to the several 
colonies to exercise their own discretion as to what duties should be impo- 
sed on foreign goods coming from foreign countries. Now this appeared to 
him to be a most inconvenient course to adopt. No one would dispute the 
propriety, after what had passed, of relaxing the import duties on for- 
eign articles brought into the colonies, but the question was, whether this 
ought to be done, as hitherto had been the custom, by the provisions of a 
British act of Parliament, extending equally to all the colonies, or whether 





they would leave it as a discretionary poe in the hands of the colonial | make exceptions. (Hear. ) 


legislatures acting with the consent of the Crown, thus superseding the 
authority of the British Parliament, taking from it a jurisdiction it had 
hitherto , in order to place it under the colonial legislatures, wholly 
independent of the Imperial Parliament. (Hear, hear.) It was wished, of 
course, to give relief to the colonies from those duties to which he had 
referred, bat this could not so easily be done by the mode laid down in the 
bill as by an act of the Imperial Parliament, and for this reason,—the colo- 
nies would entertain very different views according to their different posi- 
tions, as to the articles on which duties should or should not be im " 
and their various measures would be sent over ior the assent of the Crown ; 
the Crown would find that colony A had adopted one course of proceedin 
while colony B adopted a course wholly different, and it would be call 
on in many cases to enter into a detailed examination of the measures sent 
over; and probably, after examination, to reject certain of those measures. 
Thus much time would be lost before the matter could be finally settled, as 
not only would there be a loss of time in the first instance, but there would 
be a still greater loss from the time which must necessarily elapse before 
a colonial legislature could pass a new bill. Suppose the colonies all took 
different views of their owa interests, and that some admitted produce from 
America at one rate of duty, and others produce from Sweden at another ; 
then we should be involved in discussions with those foreign countries 
which could only be condacted through the Foreign-office at home. The 
Foreign office was cognizant of what was contained in a British act of Par- 
liament, and could, in such a case, deal with a foreign country; but when 
called upon to defend the course taken by various colonies, and which 
might be injurious to foreign countries, he did not see how the Foreign 
Secretary could carry on such business in a satisfactory manner. He 
thought the wiser course was to follow precedent in the matter—to keep in 
their own hand all that related to the intercourse of foreign nations with the 
colonies, and to regulate the duties on the old principle, viz, by meaus of 
a British act of Parliament. He was satisfied that the course now pursued 
would defer for a long period the relief which the colonies expected, and 
which ought to be immediate ; and that it would involve us in serious dis- 
cussions, both with colonial legislatures and foreign countries. (Hear.)— 
There was one other point to which he hoped the Government would 
direct their attention, They were giving up the great principle, that the 
trade of the colonies ought to be regulated by the mother country ; but it 
was to be feared that this would raise in the co'onies great jealousy on an- 
other matter. It would be found that the question was intimately connected 
with the navigation laws, and they would soon come to the conclusion that 
this was a matter which ought not to be interfered with by the Bnitish 

Parliament. (Hear, hear.) He apprehended that the time would come 
when the colonies would claim to have a right to interfere with those navi- 
gation laws in ull cases where they might think them opposed to their in- 
lerests. These were apprehensions which he strongly entertained on the 
subject ; and he, therefore, should like to hear the sentiments of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government with reference to the measure before the house. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER coald assure the right hon. 
gentleman, that he was not insensible to the inconvenience that might re- 
sult from the operation of the bill before the house; but he must bear in 
mind the circumstances under which the bill wasintroduced. He believed 
it might be better on the whole to regulate the trade of the colonies in the 
same way as it had been done before; but it was impossible to have any 
communication with the colonies with a view to the alteration of the 
import duties; and thus they would have been depriving them of a por- 
tion of their revenues without any notice being given them, taking away 
those ways and means on which they had a right to calculate, without pre- 

aring them for it by any intimation. It was thought better, therefore, to 

eave this matter in their own hands, especially as the Queen’s consent was 
necessary to the carrying of any acts which they might pass. There could 
not however be the least doubt that it would be desirable in all cases that 
the regulations of those duties should lie with the colonies themselves. 
There were at the same time many obnoxious regulations affecting the 
trade of one colony with another which ought to be abandoned. They had 
ditlerential duties among themselves which were highly objectionable. 
Nothing, for example, could be more inconvenient than that the colony of 
New South Wales should have differential duties on articles of produce be- 
tween that colony and Van Dieman’s Land. It might be desirable in the 
course of the next session to introduce a bill to put matters of this kind on 
a sound and proper footing, though he did not think it was possible to do 
so daring the present session. Ia the mean time the colonies ought, with- 
out delay, to be relieved from the import duties to which they were ex- 
posed. They should not be exposed to protection —- them, while pro- 
tection in their favour was taken away. He thought, in reference to any 
inconvenience that might arise from the present course, that it would be in 
the power of this country to take care that no undue consequences should 
spring from it. 

Mr. WARBURTON observed that this was Not a bill to avoid a tempora- 
ry inconvenience, but a bill giving the power permanently to colonial le- 
gislatures to regulate these important matters of trade, a duty for which he 
thought a variety of legislatures by no means qualified. If it was neces- 
sary to make provisions for a temporary evil, iet a temporary bill be brought 
in, but not such a measure as the present. 

Mr. HENLEY said the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Goulburn) seemed to 
be much alarmed about the navigation laws. He seemed to think the 
danger in that respect was imminent, and he was right; the danger was 
exceedingly imminent. He agreed with the right hon. gentleman on that 
point, and also in thinking that it was a serious matter tu give up colonial 
legislation in that house, and to place the regulation of colonial matters, so 
far as the mother country was concerned, in the Crown, instead of that 
house. He must at the same time say that it was very instructive to see 
how very early the inconvenience of free trade measures was beginning to 
be felt by his right hon. friend and those who had been most instrumental 
in carrying them,—it was amusing to see how they already began to feel 
the inconvenience of their own measures hanging round their necks, and 
producing consequences which they did not anticipate, 

_ Mr. NEWDEGATE thought the effect of the bill would be to lead to se- 
rious misunderstandings with foreign countries, and he disapproved of the 
power that ought to belong to the British Parliament being vested in the 
colonial legislatures. 

Mr. HUME wished to throw out for the consideration of the noble lord 
the idea, how far this bill did not interfere with what ought to be the rule 
in all cases, that the legislation of the Imperial Parliament ought to be uni- 
form. He was in favour of an entire change of system as regarded the 
colonies, and would rejoice to see the time when they took the whole of 
their Customs into their own hands, and thereby enabled us to withdraw all 
the Custom-house authorities now in those colonies. The present system 
was avery erroneous mode of proceeding, and he would ask the noble 
lord to repeal all the laws by which it was supported, so that we might get 
rid of it forever. He begged the noble lord just to look over the report of 
the committee of last session on the colonial expenditure. He would there 
find that 575,000/. had been levied under the head of Imperial duties, and 
that not 1s. of it came to England, being divided in various ways among 
the colonies, while we had to make up 24,0007 out of the revenues of this 
country to maintain the system. He hoped the noble lord would postpone 
the bill till Monday, to give time for reconsideration. 

Lord J. RUSSELL.—The hon. gentleman, the member for Montrose, 
seems to me to differ entirely from the hon. gentleman the member for 
Kendal, who spoke at an earlier period of the debate. The hon. member 
for Kendal says, how inconvenient it is for different colonial legislatures 
to have the power of regulating their duties ; whereas, the hon. member 
for Montrose wishes to leave the power altogether to the colonial legisla- 
tures to dispose of those duties. Now let me state in the first place what 
I believe to be the state of the law. It was at one time attempted to make 
the colonial possessions of this country contribute to the expense of the 
mother country, to contribute to the expense of the army and navy and 
fortifications, by duties to be levied on those colonies. That led to the re- 
sistance of the United States of America, and Parliament passed an act by 
which they declared that all duties levied in future in the colonies, though 
Imperial duties, for the purposes of trade, must be applied directly to the 
use of the colonies. If [ understand my hon. friend right he does not 
wish to alter that state of matters, or to revive the old demand upon the 
colonies, Then the question occurs, whether having given up that right, 
we should interfere further with regard to the trade ot these colonies ?— 
Here I differ from the hon. member for Kendal. He has said that we ought 
not to allow a considerable power to the colonies to relieve their trade 
according to their own wishes; and the right hon. gentleman opposite, 
the member for the University of Cambridge, thinks we ought, as hither- 
to, to regulate all these matters by an Imperial act. Now, with regard to 
that, I should fee] great diffievlty in legislating on that subject in the pre- 
sent session. We have adopted for ourselves generally the principle, that 
we will not enact different duties, and that we will not, for the purpose of 
protection, impose duties on the produce of one country more than on 
apother, or on colonial more than on home productions; but in applying 
this principle we are not altogether consistent and uniform—we do not 








The hon. member for Kendal supported well 
and ably the proposition of the late Government, by which a duty of 15s. 
was charged on foreign timber. That operated as a protective duty on 
foreign timber as against colonial timber. Then, on certain manufactured 
articles of silk there was a duty of 14 per cent. ad valorem, imposed as a 
protection of the home as against the foreign manufacturer. Now, I 
think this was perfectly right. I think the hon. member was perfectly 
right with respect to the view he took of the timber duties, at quite 
agree with the House with respect to the measure that was adopted in the 
case of silk; but having taken this liberty of establishing free trade as a 
principle in the first place, and in the next place making certain excep- 
tions to that principle for the sake of revenue, we ought, I think, to treat 
the trade of the colonies as we treat our own trade. Now, in order to do 
this, I think that, in the first place, we ought not to keep on duties which 
the colonists think unnecessary and injurious to them ; and in the second 
place, we ought not to deprive them ot the duties which they think neces- 
sary for purposes of colonial revenue. Here, then, we have certain du- 
ties waich it is proposed to repeal or maintain. Now, the whole power 
which we give by this bill to the colonial assemblies with respect to these 
duties is a power to repeal duties, not to enact differential duties. We do 
not give them any power to impose duties on British goods which they do 
not possess at present. What are these duties? On glass manufactures 
and silk manufactures 15 per cent.; on cottons, wine, woollens, linens, 
and leather, 7 per cent. ; on gloves, 16 per cent.; on all articles unenu- 
merated 7 per cent. Now, I stated, in reply to the right hon. baronet, 
the member for Tamworth, on a former occasion, with regard tothe duties 
on provisions in the colonies, that I thought there might not be much 
difficulty in taking them away, and | do not suppose that the colonies 
would wish to retain them ; I do not believe it is a question of any ur- 
gency with them, for all accounts show that in the West Indies at least 
there is plenty of provisions. But, as to these other duties, I must say 
that I should have no difficulty to know, as to certain of these duties, how 
we should act. [f applying the principles of free trade, we should here- 
after say to the colonists—‘*‘ Here is a protective duty; this duty is one 
which ought to be taken away ;” the colonists might say—* True, it does 
act as a protective duty; yet it brings in so much to our revenue, that we 
cannot agree to remove it.” I think, therefore, that it is better to leave 
the matter to the colonial assemblies, who are only to act with the assent 
of the Crown controlling their power, by which means a multiplicity of 
duties may be avoided. Also, the Secretary of State for the Colonies will 
have the power to direct the governor of any one of the colonies to ex- 
plain to that colony whatare the general views and principles on which 
Her Majesty’s Government wish them to act, and so the Secretary for the 
Colonies will be enabled to point out general directions for their guid- 
ance. In general, I think it best to treat the colonies as we treat our- 
selves, and if any general act can be passed in the next session of Parlia- 
ment with the view of establishing these questions on a better footing, 
Parliament will be competent to pass such a measure ; but | cannot agree 
with the hon. member for Kendal (Mr. Warburton) who seems to think 
that the people in the colonies are ignorant, and do not know the true 
principles of trade, and that we ought not to let them have this power 
placed in their hands, I am for giving them this power, pointing out at 
the same time to the colonists generally, what are the rules and regula- 
tions of trade which Her Majesty’s Government will desire to act upon. 

In answer to a question from Mr. G. PALMER, 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER said the power given by 
this bill would only be a power to take off the additional duty at present 
imposed on foreign goods over and above the duty imposed on other goods. 

Lord J. RUSSELL.—The duty they have the power to take off is an 
additional duty. If there was a duty on British goods and an additional 
duty on foreign goods, the colonial legislatures will have the power of 
taking off the additional duties. 

Mr. G. PALMER thought that would be adding to the expenses of the 
colonies to us. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE thought it was begging the question, to say that 
reducing the duties on foreign goods would diminish the revenues of the 
colonies. These additional duties were very generally a protection to us, 
but they were not necessary to the colonies. 

The house then went into committee on the bill. 

Mr. HUME said, in some colonies, as for instance, Jamaica, there were 
two custom-houses, one to collect the Imperial revenues, the other the 
colonial. He wished to know what it was intended to do with these es- 
tablishments, in cases where the colonial assemblies thought fit to repeal 
these duties ? 

Lord J. RUSSELL thought the question was, no doubt, a very important 
one with reference to the interests of the colonies, and he should be very 
ylad to consider it, but as to considering it before Monday, he could not 
promise to do that. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE asked whether the government intended to enact 
this as a permanent measure ; if so, he thought hon. members ought to 
have had more time given them to consider it, and to collect information 
from the colonies ? 

Lord J. RUSSELL must decline to give any absolute answer to that 
question. He believed that this bill was the best measure that could be 
introduced at the present time; whether it became permanent, must de- 
pend on further consideration. 

Mr. GOULBURN apprehended the Imperial Législature possessed the 
power to place this question on a permanent and fixed footing. He hoped, 
therefore, that next session there would be no difficulty in reasserting the 
power of the British Parliament over the colonial trade. 

Lord J. RUSSELL should be quite ready to discuss that question next 
session. 

Mr. BORTHWICK said the bill being permissive merely ke did not 
agree with the right hon. gentleman (Mr. oulburn) that the house was 
now parting with a power belonging to the Imperial Legislature. 

Mr. GOULBURN explained that at the present moment the Colonial 
Assemblies were expressly restrained trom passing anyact, with respect 
to Customs duties, which violated any act of the British Parliament. 
This bil!, for the first time, enacted that the colonists should have per- 
mission, with the assent of the Crown alone, to repeal duties which the 
Imperial Legislature had imposed. 

Mr. BORTH WICK conceived that the bill only gave the power to the 
colonia] legislatures to repeal certain duties specifically imposed by a cer- 
tain act of Parliament, viz., the 8th and 9th Victoria. 

Mr. GOULBURN. --That act imposes all the daties that are now im- 
posed on the colonies by the British Legislature. 

Mr. HENLEY thought that the more the measure was discussed, the 
more important it appeared to be. Another question seemed to him to 
arise. Had this Legislature power—he knew that was a strong word to 
use, but delegata potestas non potest delegari, and he thought they could not 
communicate to another body the power of legislation which was lodged 
in themselves—had they power to pass this bill? They were geing to 
give the colonial legislatures the power ot saying that they do not think 
fit to pay duties which tie Imperial Legislature had imposed. That was 
a dangerous principle to lay down, and if this was made a permanent 
measure, he could not see how they coald resist the principle being car- 
ried further, ; 

Mr. C. BULLER considered it was quite clear that this bill made no 
intrenchment on the power of the Imperial Legislature to legislate for the 
colonies. The bill only said that the Imperial Legislature was not pre- 
pared to say how far it would repeal a certain act of Parliament, and 
delegated to the colonial assemblies the power of saying bow far they 
wished the duties imposed by that act to be repealed. He thought there 
could not be a stronger instance of the power of Parliament, with respect 
to the colonies, than such an enactment. The right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Goulbura) seemed to think it was quite unexampled to give a colonial 
assembly the power to repeal an act of the Impertal Lezislature ; but that 
was not the case. An act of the British Parliament, called the Tenure of 
Lands in Lower Canada Act, had given some time ago, as hon. gentlemen 
would remember, much cause of complaint to the people of Lower Canada, 
against the Imperial Legislature, for having legislated on a local matter 
with which they were impertectly acquainted. Parliament accordingly 
passed an act to enable the local Parliament of Lower Canada to repeal 
that act. 

Mr. GOULBURN contended that the case was dissimilar to this, be- 
cause that was the settlement of a local matter arising within the colony. 
This bill related to duties imposed on the goods of foreign countries. 

Mr. SPOONER asked whether by this bill they were not giving the 
colonists the power of taxing British manufactures ? 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER was afraid the hon. gentle- 
man did not quite understand the subject. The act of the 8th and 9th 
Victoria imposed additional duties on foreign articles imported into the 
colonies. Ali that this bill enabled the colonial assemblies, with the 
assent of the Crown, to do was to repeal such portions of these additional 
duties as they should think proper. : 
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After a few words from Mr. Hume, the bill went threugh committee 
without amendment, and was reported. It was ordered to be read a third 
time on Saturday. 

The Turnpike Roads (Ireland) Bill was reported. 


The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER, in moving the order of the 
day for the thitd reading of the bill, said it was his intention to introduce an 
amendment which would declare what duties the colonial legislatures could 
repeal, and what duties they could not repeal. 


Upon the order of the day tor the third reading being read, y 

Lord G. BENTINCK.—This, sir,is but a small bill in appearance; it 

occupies not more than one-half of a sheet of paper, and yet it is of too much 
imporiance, if not of too great a magnitude, to be allowed to pass without 
my protesting against it, and even seeking a division of the house upon 
it, even though I am obliged to do so at a period of the session when there 
are scarcely 50 members in the house (hear’. I shall, sir, conclude the 
very few observatious I intend to make by moving that the bill be read a 
third time this day three months (hear). I do so, sir, because the effect 
of this bill will be at once to dispose of that monopoly which, up to this time, 
the manufacturers and the producers of Great Britain have enjoyed in the 
British colonies. It isa measure for overturning altogether the colonial 
policy of this country (hear)—that policy which consisted in obtaining 
compensation for the expenses in maivtaining our colonies, through the mo- 
nopoly of trade which the manufacturers and producers of Great Britain enjoy- 
ed in those colonies. The bill goes on todo away with all that protection for 
British manufacturers in British colonies which those manufaciurers were 
until now permitted toenjoy [hear]. And it is to my mind impossible to 
doubt that the first act§ of those colonial legislatures will be to do away with 
ail differential duties ; and should they do so, what ground shall we have 
to complain of the British colonies, when we have taken from them their 
protection against slave-grown sugar in one class of our colonies, and in 
another have deprived them of their protection of the timber of the Baltic ? 
[hear]. I insist, sir, upon the principle of protection to British industry 
and British interests and British capital, and theréfore I oppose this mea- 
sure, which deprives the manufacturers of this country of the protection 
that they still enjoy in our colonies(hear, hear), Already we have seen the 
results of these free-trade measures. They have not produced that pros- 
perity to the manutacturing interest which had been prophesied by the pro- 
moters of this measure [hear]. We read in the papers of last week, that 
at Oldham, at Stockport, at Ashton-under-Lyne, at Dukinfield and other 
places in Yorkshire, the master manufacturers have intimated to their work- 
men their intention of reducing their wages five per cent. [hear] The 
roll-turners have got notice that as the price of food is cheaper, the men can 
afford to work at lower wages (hear). So six weeks have scarcely passed 
from the passing of that measure which was to supply cheap and abundant 
food to those who pass their days in the humble works of hard and honest 
industry, to those who earn their bread by the sweat of their brow, before 
they are told, that as they are to have cheap food so must they content 
themselves with low wages (cheers). And that as the labourers are allowed 
the opportunity, and are permitted by their masters to purchase food in 
the cheapest markets, so the cotton manufacturers and the master manu- 
facturers of all kinds are to reap the benefit of all this in lower wages and 
cheaper work (cheers ) 

[ have spoken of Oldham and Stockport, and Dukiufield and Ashton- 
under-Lyne; but I also look to Manchester to see what is the effect of your 
tree-trade measures, and I find in the Trade Circular of Messrs. Gibson and 
Orme, the statement made that ‘ never had they so dull a month as the 
month just passed’ (hear). And when this was stated the Sugar Bill was 
expected to pass! ‘Ihe circular adds, ‘We have had another month of 
depression, almost without precedent for dullness ;’ and then it was stated, 
‘notwithstanding the prospects of a fine harvest trade continued embarrass- 
ed’ (hear). This, sir, is not a singular statement. I hear to-day that one 
of the great houses trading with the Canadas has diminished is transactions 
one halt in consequence ot the intelligence which has been received. All 
the produce otf the Canadas, it seems, has fallenin value. Flour, which was 
6 dollars a barrel when the right hon. baronet the member for Tamworth 
announced his free-trade measures, has fallen to 4 dollars a barrel; and 
timber, which in the course of last year was7 1-2d. the foot, is now unsal- 
able at Quebec at 34. the foot. These are the results of your tree trade mea- 
sures in Canada (hear). You cannot wonder that those in the habit of ex- 
porting the manutactares of Britain to the Canadas should hold their hands 
—that they should fear to send them out lest want of means should produce 
a glut in the market—that there should be but few sales where you have 
impoverished your customers. I heard a month ago of one house with- 
holding an order to the amount of L 100,000 for diy gaods to be sent out to 
Canada, These, | sav, are the results of your free wade-measures on Ca. 
nada. [ look with apprehension as to such results, not only on the agricul- 
tural but on the manufacturing interest itself. 1 feel that our manufacturers 
can but ill afford the suppression of their monopoly in the whole of our 
colonies (hear, hear). I think, sir, that this house ought to pause—ought to 
hesitate, before it reads a third time a bill of this importance—a bill that 
was Only printed on the 11th August, and yet which the house is asked on 
the 15th August to read a third time and to pass il—to do this when I be- 
lieve one-halt of your members are gone to the moors, one-tourth gone tothe 
Continent, and but some 50 or 60 remain to do the werk of legislation [hear]. 
It is too great a measure to be passed in such haste through the house 
[hear]. My noble friend the First ~ Minister of the Crown once said, and 
said well—as all things said byhim are well said—‘T hat this country could not 
bear to have a revolution once a year;’ but you have now a revolution, not 
once a year, but once a week (cheers). In the early part of the session you 
effected by your corn law a great revolution in the condition of the agricul- 
tural interest of this country ; but in another week, in a week alter your 
revolution in corn, you had a revolution in sugar; and now you are called 
upon ina third week to have a third revolution—a revolutien by which you 
will take irom the British legislature iis [mperial power, and remove from 
its control those prohibitory duties which it had imposed, and that were to 
be paid, for the benefit of British produce and British manutactares, and as 
a compensation to our manutacturers for the expenses entailed upon them 
for maintaining the colonies of our empire. You are taking away this pro- 
tection for our British produce and manufacturers in all colonies, And on 
what principle and consistency do you do this? When your free-trade 
measures passed, you thought it necessary to retain a protecting duty of 15 
per cent. on silk, and you thought it right to contrive 10 per cent. on 
manufactures of all other descriptions, coming from foreign countries, and 
yet you are now about toadmit the manufactures of the same countries 
into your colonies without any differential duties; you are about to take 
away protection from your manufacturers and from British produce in 
your colonies, which have been your best customers (hear). 

It appears to me that there is not common sense in the proceeding ; it 
seems to me that the free traders have stumbled from one difficulty into 
another, that one embarrassment has entangled them in another, and in their 
desperate efforts they seek tor a remedy which chance, they hope, may give 
to them, but they themselves cannot devise. But you cannot stop here ; as 
your manutacturers are to lose the proetction they have hitherto enjoyed in 
your colonies—as you are about to put British and foreigners on an equal 
footing in the colonies, will uot your colonies ask, and will not your 
manulacturers expect, that they may be allowed to export both manufac- 
tures and goods in those ships which will afford them the means of carry- 
ing them at the cheapest freight? They have no interest in the shipping 
of England, and they will seek to export their goods to the colonies in those 
ships which will carry them for the lowest freight. Then what will follow ? 
When the last of your protecting duties are done away with, your naviga- 
tion laws must follow them (“ hear,” trom Mr. Bright.) The hon. member 
for Durham cheers that opinion. {| knew what was in his heart, and 
I am glad to have elicited it. Let, then, our shipowners understand that it 
is the intention of the manufacturers of England to do away with the navi- 
gation laws and to deprive them oi that protection which as yet they enjoy 
(loud cries of “hear, hear.”) Let them look to the cost at which the 
Danes, the Swedes, the Norwegians, the Prussians, and the Americans can 
navigate their vesseis. Let the shipping interest see how entirely they have 
been driven out of the Baltic, and how three-fourths of the American trade 
has been taken trom them, and letthem hear now and understand by the 
cheer of the hon, member for Durham what is the intention ot the same free 
traders as regards them—that the same manufacturers are not content with 
being mere manufacturers, but are also determined upon becoming 
merchants,who will export and carry their goods in ships that will take them 
at the cheapest rate—that is, in the ships of foreign countries, and not in the 
ships of England (hear, hear.) Ofcourse we know what must follow from 
this, and now, too, we know what will be the next attempt made by the 
free traders. If you admit the goods of foreign countries on the same terins 
of equality with those of Britain into your colonies, they will maintain 
that they are entitled tu carry their produce, for instance, of the West Indies 
in foreign as well as in British vessels, and the practical and immediate 
effect will be a great blow dealt to the shipping interest of this country 
(bear.) I must say, that at this period of the session, when there is no 
pressing demand for a measure of this kind, and when there is no urgent 
necessity for it, you ought not to force on such a measure as this (hear.) J 
Say it, and it is without meaning any offence to my noble friend, that you 
are iurcing, with indecent haste, a measure of great importance through 
parliamen\® Doing so, I feel that I should be wanting in my duty to the 
great interesis with which I sympathise—to the party with which I have 
dbe honour to act—with inconsistency to the principles that I advocate, if 








I were to forbear from resisting this measure, and from moving, as I now 
do, that this bill be read a third time this day three months (cheers.) 

Mr. HENLEY seconded the resolution. 

Upon the question being put, 

Lord J. RUSSELL said—My noble friend in the course of his speech 
stated that one halt of the members ot this house had gone to the moors. I 
was in hopes that my noble friend was amongst the number (laughter.) I 
am always glad to see my noble friend, but 1 must own it I had heard that 
he had been amusiag himself in shooting on the moors I should have been 
better pleased (laughter). But as my noble friend has returned to the house 
I am obliged to repeat as shortly as I can the general principles on which 
this measure is founded, ard on which I am prepared to act. My noble 
friend, when last in this house, wanted to keep up the protection on sugar, 
the produce of our colonies and of free labour, He failed on that motion 
and the bill to which he objected was carried through this house by a ma- 
jority of 130. 4 isnow making progress in the other house, and I see by 
the votes of that House that only ten peers could be found to oppose it. We 
may ,then conclude that parliament will assent to a measure which in 
the course of a few years puts an end to that protection which colonial pro- 
duce has hitherto enjoyed. 

It is fairly argued by those who say that protecting duties ought to be 
maintained for colonial produce, that you should also maintain it for British 
produce; but that if you will not give your colonies protection for their 

roduce, then give them at least the bene‘it of free-trade principles (hear). 

hat is a fair claim, and my noble friend can hardly dissent from it. If you 
say that the manufacturing and agricu!tural parts of the population of this 
country are to consume sugar cheap, then our colonies are entitled to have 
the manufactures they use at as cheap arate as they can obtainthem. Bat, 
on laying down the principle op which he is to act, my noble friend touch 
ed upon the navigation laws [| am not now going to discuss that subject; 
but | wish to state what I think is the principle on which parliament is and 
ought to proceed. If these were the mere questions —how industry is to 
be promoted and wealth created and distributed ?—ihe principle of those 
who argue for free trade, from the time of Adam Smith to the present, is 
undeniable and irrefragable, end ought to prevail. But if you say that it is 
not a question as to the produce and increase of wealth, but that there is 
another question which your legislators ought to attend to, this parliament, 
I say, is bound to give great weight to that consideration. ‘Thus, upon the 
subject of sugar, if my noble friend has been able to make out that the cause 
of humanity was involved in keeping up the protection upon sugar, then | 
think it would have been an answer—a sufficient and satisfactory answer— 
to our proposition. | think, however, that he failed in making out his pro- 
position (cheers). So, with regard to the navigation laws, if it were a mere 
question of wealth, I have no doubt that everybody should be entitled to 
employ the ships which he thought best for his purposes; but here we come 
to another principle—our naval strength and our naval supremacy are both 
to be canbe ; and we have to see that we do nothing by which that 
naval defence and supremacy be endangered (hear). That, however, is a 
question upon which I do not now enter. I believe that the Protectionist 
age is unfounded ; that protection leads to greater wealth than free trade 
is, [ think, not a sound principle; but if in case that you show me another 
principle beside that of protection is involved, then, | say, that is a principle 
to be attended to. In this case | see no grounds whatever for declaring 
that our West India colonies should be deprived of the opportunity of hay- 
ing their provisions and manufactures at a lower rate oi duty than that 
which has been imposed upon them, and | must, therefore, oppose the 
motion of my noble friend. 

Mr. SPOONER was so decidedly opposed to this measure that he meant 
to vote with the noble lord the member for Lynn. 

Mr. BRIGHT said the noble lord the member for Lynn had referred to 
the state of manufactures. He supposed the noble lord had been in the 
manufacturing districts (hear); or rather, he supposed that the real source of 
the noble lord’s information was the Standard newspaper. He had seen 
the communication in the newspaper—he believed it to be totally false; 
that it had no foundation in fact; no foundation beyond other facts mention- 
ed in ne wspapers, that originated in the lively imagination of the editor. 
As to the navigation laws, he had no hesitation in saying that, before long, 
the principles carried out as to corn and sugar would be adopted and car- 
ried out as regarded ships (‘ hear, hear’ from Lord George Bentinck) 

Mr. BERNAL supported the bill. 

. i Henlay, Sir H. Douglas, Mr. M. Gore, and Mr. Newdegate opposed 
e bill. 
ee 


IRELAND. 


The feud between Old and Young Ireland is now regularly consumma- 
ted. They are distinct parties. Mr. O'Connell has denounced their policy 
and disdained their aid. The ‘ Nation’ has been expelled from the rooms 
ot Conciliation Hall, and the quarrel stands little chance of ever being ce- 
mented again. 

We stated two months ago that the accession of the Whigs would dis- 
member the Repealers. It has done so. ‘lhe most earnest and enthusias- 
tic of that body—in short, the Young Irelanders—well knew that the re- 
turn of the Whigs to pwwer would act as a wet blanket on the popular 
movement. O'Connell, for years past, has been the private friend and the 
boon companion of most of the Whig leaders, while to the Tory party,— 
certainly to the prominent members of it,—he was always personally ob- 
noxious, Talk as public men will before the world, private sympathies 
and partialities are not without their influence on public conduct. O’Con- 
nell could make better terms with the Whigs, although it was his cue to 
abuse them frequently; he knew their private feelings, and was more 
closely identified with their political views. The only fear, probably, that 
he had in the matter was, that his power might be impaired, his popularity 
jeoparded by an open rupture with the most able sna earnest of his auxil- 
iaries—the Young Irelanders. 

Fortunately, their indiscretion has made the victory easy. In their 
newspapers and in their speeches, they had talked such arrant balderdash 
that every man of sense was sickened. Their honesty was unquestiouable, 
but their sanity was doubted. They laboured, too, under the stigma of in- 
fidelity. The priests took the alarm, and however much they were attach- 
ed to repeal in the abstract, they were attached to their faith more; and 
when the question was narrowed into one between O'Connell and the 
‘ Nation’ newspaper, they threw themselves into the breach, denounced 
the latter and supported the former with a warmth and promptness that 
left their sincerity undoubted. 

The Young Irelanders have submitted to their expulsion from the Re- 
peal Association with a quiet resignation that contrasts amusingly with their 
previous raut and fustian, A spark, one would have ye would have 
caused such inflammable gentlemen to explode. But discretion is the bet- 
ter part of valour; and it now appears that instead of setting up in business 
on their own acceunt in the agitation line,—for it was ramoured that they 
had taken the Abbey-street Theatre, in Dublin, to hold weekly meetings in, 
in opposition to those of Conciliation Hall,—they have, in vulgar parlance, 
‘drawn in their horns.’— Wilmer & Smith’s Times. 


FRANCE. 


On Monday last, the King opened the session of the Chambers by the 
following speech :— 

“‘Gentlemen, Peers, and Deputies, 

‘I experience a lively satisfaction at seeing you assembling around me 
with such eagerness. At the usuai period of your labour [ shall communi- 
cate with you respecting the internal and external affairs of the State. At 
present, in convoking immediately the two Chambers, in compliance with 
the charter, in summoning the Peers appointed since last session, and the 
Deputies whom France has just honoured with her suffrages, to take the 
oath before me, I am anxious that you should receive at the same time the 
assurance of my active and unchangeab!e devotedness to our country, and 
of my confidence in your sentiments towards me and my family. 

“T learned from my earliest youth to love and serve France. Called to 
the throne by her wish, for the salvation of her liberty, I devoted my exis- 
tence to the regular maintenance of her institutions, and to the peaceable 
development of her prosperity and grandeur There is no trial that I am 
not prepared to submit to, and that [ shall not endure, in order to attain an 
object so dear to my heart. Providence, I hope, will permit me, with the 
co-operation of the Chambers, and the national assent, to insure the success 
of that patriotic labour. 

“My children and yours will reap its fruit, and if France, free and hap- 
py, retain an affectionate recollection of our common efforts, it shall be, 
Gentlemen, our brightest and noblest reward.” 








—————EESEE 
THE FOLLOWING IS THE REPORT OF THE SELECT com- 

MITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS UPON THE SUBJECT 

OF THE NORTH AMERICAN MAIL CONTRACT :— 

‘The select committee appointed to inquire into the circumstances con- 
nected with the granting of the present contract for the conveyance of the 
mails from England to Halifax and Boston, and also into the circumstances 
connected with the granting of any new or the extension of the existing con- 
tract for the same parpose, have considered the several articles to them re- 
ferred, and have agreed to the following report. :— 

‘ That your committee have inquired into the circumstances connected 
, with the granting of the present contract for the conveyancejof mails from 
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England to Halifax and Boston,as well as other matters referred to them, 
and are of opinion that the arrangements have been concluded on terms ad- 
on to the public service, and have been most efficiently performed 
by Mr. Cunard. 

‘ But vour committee do not wish to express any opinion whether a more 
advantageous one might not have been entered into had the tender been 
thrown open to public competition. 

‘Your committee, however, cannot but regret that the above arrange- 
ments involve consequences injurious to the Great Western Steam-ship 
Company ; and considering the meritorious character of the services ren- 
dered by the latter company, and its priority of establishment on the New 
York line, will be glad if, on any future extension of the Royal Mail ser- 
vice, it receives the favourable consideration of the Government.’ 

oS 


Tue Coat Fiextps or LaNcas uirre.—It has been calculated that the 
available coal beds of Lancashire amount in weight to the enormous sum 
of 8,400,000,0@) tons. The total annual consumption of this coal, it has 
been estimated, amounts to 3,400,120 tons. Hence it is inferred that the 
coal fields of Lancashire, at the present rate of consumption, will last 2,470 
years. 

Inpian Conn.—The anticipated total failure of the potato crop in Eng - 
land, Ireland, and Scotland, has caused the price of Tndian Corn to rise 
from 25s. to 32s. a quarter, during the last three weeks. The quantity in 
the Mediterranean is said to be very small. We expect that America will 
be enabled to reap a golden harvest in the sale of this article in England. 


Emicrativn.—On Wednesday the 5th instant, the Batavier Dutch steam- 
ship came into the Thames with 340 emigrants on board, from Germany, 
who intend to emigrate to the United States. They are an instalmentof the 
80,000 emigrating from the German States during the present year. 


Stream to Rio,—A regular line of steam cummunication between England 
and the Brazilian Empire, is about to be opened, by the sailing of the Ante- 
lope from Liverpool for Rio. She sails on the 10th of September. 

Ricuarp Cospen.—Mr. Cobden has been invited to stand tor Manches- 
ter at the next general election, which he declines. Stockport, which he 
now represents, solicits his future services. We anticipate, however, that 
he will become the representative of one of the great manufacturing 
counties. The Cobden testimonial has reached nearly L.65,000. 


Rartway Bitus or 1846.—From a summary of the railway bills, which 
have already received the assent of Parliament this session, we find that the 
totallength of road authorized to be made is 3672 1-2 miles; and the total 
sum authorized to be raised is L. 129,229,767 ! Of this almost incredible sum 
L.90,540,938 is to be raised by calls, and L..38,688,829 by loans. 

Orsitwotocy.—Mr. John Audubon, the son of the distinguished Amer- 
ican naturalist, has recently arrived in England, for the purpose of taking 
diawings of some specimens of American animals in the collections in this 
country, in order to complete the work on the quadrupeds of America.— 
The specimens required are principaily those from the territories of the 
Hudson's Bay Company, and those brought home by the expeditions in 
search of a north-west passage. One specimen in the British Museum is 
supposed to be unique. 


Lieut, Warre, 15tH Reeiment.—We have much pleasure in announc- 
ing the safe return of Lieut. H. J. Warre, of Canada. Mr. Warre was 
despatched upon a confidential mission to the Oregon territory, whence he 
has returned direct across the continent of North America, and his long 
absence from Canada had given occasion to the most alarming reports.— 
Mr. Warre leit ihe Columbia river on the Ist of April. 
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BuckincHaM Patace, Aug. 1.—The Queen was this day pleased to 
confer the honour of Knighthood upon Capt William Thomas Denison, of 
the Royal Engineers, Lieut Governor of Van Dieman’s Land. 

WuitEHALL, Aug. 3.—The Queen has been pleased to direct letters pa- 
tent to be passed under the Great Seal, constituting and appointingjSir Wat- 
kinOwen Pell, Knt., Captain in the Royal Navy, to be one of the Commis- 
sioners of Greenwich Hospital. 

DowninG-stReet, Aug. 3.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint Sam- 
uel Nicholas Rooks, Esq., to be her Majesty’s Solicitor General for the Is- 
land ot Tobago. 

Sr. James’s Pauace, Aug. 4.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint 
Wiliam Earl of Listowel to be one of the Lords in Waiting in Ordinary to 
her Majesty, in the room of George Lord Rivers, resigned. 

Wuirenatt, Aug. 15.—The Lord Chancellor bas appointed William 
Bowen, of Stafford, Gent., to be Master Extraordinary in the High Court of 
Chancery. 

Foreign Orrice, Aug. 18.—The Queen has been graciously pleased to 
appoint the Most Honourable Constantine Henry Marquis ot Normanby to 
be her Majesty’s Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to the 
King of the French. 

The Queen has been graciousiy pleased to appoint the Right Honourable 
John Viscount Ponsonby, G.C.B , to be her Majesty’s Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipo:entiary to the Emperor ot Austria. 


THE ARMY. 


War Orrice, Aug. 7.—R1 Regt of Horse Guards—Lieut H S Baillie to 
be Capt, by p v Bastard, who retires; Cornet fF W F Berkeley, to be Lieut 
by pv Baillie; S G L Fox, Gent, to be Cornet, by p v Berkeley. 7th 
Drag Guards—R J Lock, M D, to be Assist Surg v Power, prom in 91st 
Foot. 2d Dragoons—Lieut A Robertson to be Capt by p v Reid, who re- 
tires; Cor F D Hibbert to be Lieut by p v Robertson; J A Freeman, Gent, 
to be Cor, by p v Hibbert. 4th Lt Dragoons—Brev Col J Vandeleur, trom 
10th Lt Drag, to be Lient Col, v Parlby, whoex. 10th Lt Dragoons—Lieut 
Col W Parlby, from 4th Lt Drag, to be Lieut Col, v Vandeleur, who ex. 
15th Lt Dragoons—Assist Surg J P Moline, fromthe 22d Foot, to be 
Assist Surg, v Mockler, prom in the 10.h. 16th Lt Dragoons—Surg R J 
G Grant, from 10th Foot, to be Surg, v Burt, dee. Coldstream Regt of 
Foot Guards—Lieut Col G M Stevenson, from half-pay unattd to be Capt 
and Lieat Col, v the Hon E B Wilbraham, who ex; Lieut and Capt J 
Forbes to be Capt and Lieut Col, by p, v Stevenson, who retires; Ens and 
Lieut C L Cocks to be Lieut and Capt, by p, v Forbes; Ens the Hon PR 
B Feilding, from 85th Foot, tobe Ens and Lieut, by p, v Cocks. 2d Foot 
—LieutC F Studdert from 75th Foot to be Lieut, v H Piercy, who ex. 5th 
R F Robb, M D, to be Assist Surg, v Mackey, promoted in 42nd Foot. 6th 
Maj Crofion to be Lieut Col without p; Capt J T Griffiihs to be Maj, v 
Crofton; Lieut E J Blanckley to be Capt, v Griffiths: Ens W F G Servan- 
tes, from 99th Foot to be Lieut without p, v Dowker, appd Adjut; Ens H 
M Blackburn, from 99th Foot to be Lieut, v Blanckley ; Lieut C H Dow- 
ker to be Adj, v Mansergh, prom ; Quartermaster W_ Lee to be Adj, with 
the rank of Ens, July 28. To be Quartermaster—Serj Maj J Croker, v 
Lee; Quartermaster Serj G Pollard, July 28, 10th—Assist Surg E Mockler, 
from 15th Light Drags, to be Surg, v Grant, appointed to 16th Light Drag. 
12th—Assist Staff surgeon W Bick, M D,to be Surg. 19h—Capt H 
Calley to be Maj, by p, v Semple, who retires; Lieut J Ker to be Capt by 
p, v Calley; Ens J More to be Lieut by p, v Ker;; H W Palmer, 
Gent, to be Ens by p, v Moore, 

20th Assist-Staff Surg TM Fishbourne, MD to be Surg. 22ad—D P 
Barry, Gent, to be Assist-Surg, v Moline, app to [5th Light Dragoons. 
23rd—Sec Class Staff Surg B Smith to be Surg 36th—Capt A O Creigh- 
ton, from 3rd West India Regt, to be Capt, v Bristow, who exch. 39th— 
Brev Maj M G Nixon to be Major without pur, v E W Bray, who retires 
apon full pay Licutenant W, C. Wolfe, to be Captain, v. Nixon; Ensign 
B Thornhillto be Lieutenant, vice Wolf. 

42nd—Assist*Surg H Mackay, from 5th Ft, to beSur. 45th Ft—Assist- 
Surg R T Scott, from 76th Foot to beSurg. 71lst—Assist Staff Surg, G 
Carr to be Surg. 75th—Lieut H Percy, from 2nd Foot to be Lieut, v 
Studdert, who exch. 76th—R Wallace, Gent, to be Assist-Surg, v Scott, 
promoted in 45th Foot. 82nd—P W Kingsmill, Gent, to be Ens, without 
pur, v Fraser,dec. 91st—Assist-Surg W J Power, from 7th Drag Guards, 
to be Surg. 93d—A Smith, Gent, to be Assist Surg, v Irwin, promoted in 
97th Foot, 95th—Lieut H Swettenham, from Ceylon Regt, to be Lieut, v 
Hayes, who exch. 96th—F G Allman, Gent, to be Ens, without pur, v 
Servantes, promoted in 6th Foot. 97th—Serjt-Maj P Carroll to be Quarter 
mast; Assist-Surg J N Irwin, from 93rd Foot, to be Surg. 99th.—A M 
Fraser, Gent, to be Ens withont pur, v Blackburn, promoted to the 6th Ft. 

Rifle Brigade—Lt Lord A G Russell to be Capt by p, v- Waddington, 
who ret; Sec Lt H D F Davie to be First Lt by p, v- Lord A G Russell ; 
the Hon H Clifford to be Sec Lt by p, v. Davie; Sec Class Staff Surg T 
Alexander, tobe Surg. 3rd West India Regt.—Capt H Bristow, from 36th 
Ft, to be Capt v. Creighton, who ex. Ceylon Rifle Regt—Lt H G Hayes, 
from 95th Fi, to be Lt, v. Swettenham, who ex. Hospital Staff—Assist 
Staff Surg W Denny to be Staff Surg of Sec Class, v- Alexander, appointed 
to Rifle Bri; W Lapsley, Gent, to be Assist Staff Sarg, v. Dick, pro in 12th 
Ft; J J Clitford. MD, to be Assist Staff Surg, v- Fishbourne, pro in 20th 
Ft; Assist Surg J D M’Diarmid to be Staff Surg of the Sec Class, v. Smith 
app to 23rd Ft; G R Woodhouse, Gent, to be Assist Staff Surg, v. M’Diar- 
mid, pro; E W Yoang, M D, to be Assist Staff Surg, v. Carr, pro in 71st 
Ft; F Reynolds, Gent, to be Assistant Staff Surgent, v. Denny promoted. 
Memorandum—The Christian name of Capt Farmer, 41st Foot, is Thomas 
M'Lean, not M'Leod. The Christian names of Ens Lees, 96th Foot, are 
William Munnings not Manning. 

War Orrice, A ug 14.—Istor Gren Regt of Foot Guards—Lt Col G W 








